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MEMOIR OF WILLIAM BRADFORD, Esq. 
GOVERNOR OF THE COLONY OF PLYMOUTH, NORTH AMERICA. 





BioGRAPHY is deeply in arrear 
tothe eminent private Christians, 
who have lived in the communion, 
and who have suffered for the 
principles, of the nonconformist 
churches; a circumstance which 
is much to be regretted, both as 
time is obliterating the memory of 
many whose names were once 
fragrant on earth, and as the lives 
of eminent private Christians are 
adapted to excite’ the attention, 
and to advance the piety of them, 
who are pursuing the active con- 
cerns of the world. Protestant 
dissent is sometimes represented 
as at best the cause of a too scru- 
pulous ministry; memoirs of the 
description in view, would show 
that, by many religious and think- 
af men, nonconformity has been 
felt as the cause of the people. 
Of the number of the eminent pri- 
vate members of our churches, of 
whom some memorials remain, is 
the subject of the following lines. 

William Bradford was born at 
Ansterfield, in the county of 
York, in the year 1588; from his 

arents, who died in his childhood, 
inherited a competent estate. 
The care of his youth devolved 
first on his grand parents, and then 
on his uncles. 

The circumstances of Mr. Brad- 
ford’s early life, were very un- 
favourable to the formation of real 
piety. The neighbourhood in 


which he lived was grossly ig- 
Norant and profane; nor do his 
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relatives appear to have been ex- 
ceptions to the general character 
of the vicinity; but notwith- 
standing these unfavourable cir- 
eumstances, divine wisdom and 
mercy brought him to an early ac- 
quaintance with true religion. 
Sickness withheld him from the 
vanities of youth; and at the age 
of twelve years, the reading of 
the Bible, a book at that time ve 
little known in his Sclebbeushead, 
deeply impressed his mind; this 
impression was strengthened and 
improved by. the ministry of Mr. 
Richard Clifton, who at that time 
preached in the vicinity of Anster- 
field. The obligations of the hea- 
thenish population of England, to 
the puritans, who sought a refuge 
from tyranny in the obscurest 
corners of the land, will never be 
fully known in the present state. 

Mr. Bradford had not been long 
the subject of impressions of piety, 
when he was introduced to the so- 
ciety and friendship of some reli- 
gious people; it is worthy of re- 
mark, that the young man who 
introduced him to their notice, and 
who was thus the instrument of 
confirming his religious character, 
became a notorious apostate; but 
his friend had entered on a path 
which he never deserted; he had 
«« joined himself to the Lord in a 
perpetual covenant.” 

The greater part of the puritans, 
a class of persons to which this 
pious youth must now be consi- 
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dered as belonging, though they 
objected to many of the forms, yet 
remained in a connexion with the 
establishment; but Mr. Bradford 
soon united with them who sepa- 
rated altogether from her commu- 
nion. His procedure with regard 
to this point would have honoured 
a maturer age; ‘he set himself, 
by reading, by discourse, by 
prezers to learn whether it was not 

is duty to withdraw from the com- 
munion of the parish assemblies, 
and engage with some society of 
the faithful, that shall keep close 
unto the written word of God, as 
the rule of their worship?” The 
results were a determination in the 
affirmative, and a practice agree- 
able to his decisions. 

It may be readily supposed, 
that such a step procured him the 
scoffs of some, and the indignation 
of others; but he bore persecution 
with the united firmness and humi- 
lity of a Christian confessor. To 
his friends, who remonstrated with 
him, he replied, “‘ were I likely to 
endanger my life, or consume my 
estate by any ungodly courses, 
your counsels to me were very 
seasonable ; but you know I have 
been-diligent and provident in my 
calling, and not only desirous to 
augment what I have, but also to 
enjoy it in your company; to part 
with which will be as great a cross 
as can befal me; nevertheless, to 
keep a good conscience, and walk 
in such a way as God has pre- 
scribed in his word, is a thing 
which I must prefer before you 
all, and above life itself; where- 
fore, since it is for a good cause 
that I am like to suffer the disasters 
which you 7 before me, you have 
no cause to be angry with me or 
sorry for me; yea, I am not only 
willing to part with every thing 
that is dear to me in this world for 
this cause, but I am also thankful 
that God has given me a heart so to 
do, and will accept me, so to suffer 
for him :” a noble testimony for a 
youth of eighteen. 
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Mr. Bradford alludes, in the 
reply, which has been quoted, tog 
resolution, which had been taken h 
some religious persons belonging to 
the congregational churches, which 
had then been recently formed ip 
the North of England, to remove 
with their families to Holland, for 
the purpose of the unmolested en. 
joyment of the ordinances of rejj. 
gion in their primitive purity, 
With a number of his brethren 
who had entered on this design, 
Mr. Bradford associated himself; 
but the master of the vessel which 
was to have conveyed the party 
from their native land, betrayed 
them to their enemies, and these 
suffering Christians were lodged in 
Boston gaol. The youth of Mr, 
Bradford procured him a speedy 
dismissal, and he was soon on 
board another vessel, with a view 
to transport himself to Holland, 

The case of the pious people 
who were associated in this second 
enterprise was exceedingly dis- 
tressing. They had engaged with 
the master of a Dutch vessel to 
take them on board at a retired 
spot, in the vicinity of Hull ; but, 
going to the place before the time 
appointed, they were discovered 
by the officers of a neighbouring 
— who, accompanied by a 

ody of soldiers, came to appre- 
hend them. At the period of the 
arrival of this hostile wee§ several 
of the men, among whom was Mr, 
Bradford, were on board; while 
the women were in a bark, which 
lay a-ground in a creek, at low 
water. The captain, in order to 
secure himself from annoyance, 
adopted the expedient of immedi- 
ately setting sail; and thus bru- 
tally deprived many of the women 
of their husbands, and many of 
the children of their fathers. In 
the mean time, the vessel proceed- 
ed on its course; but it had not 
gone far before a violent storm 
arose, which continued, with but 
little intermission, for fourteen 
days, and at length drove them on 
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the coast of Norway. The sailors 
were in despair; but the pious 

ngers maintained a cheerful 
reliance on the good providence of 
God—a reliance which was ho- 
noured by their attaining ultimately 
“ their desired haven.” While the 
ood men were thus encountering 
the perils of the sea, the defence- 
less women, whom they had left 
on their native shore, were carried 
from one magistrate to another ; 
but their sex, their innocence, their 
exemplary behaviour, pleaded ef- 
fectually for their release, and, 
after a short period, they found 
the means of joining their connec- 
tions in Holland. 

As soon as Mr. Bradford had ar- 
rived on the continent, he was ac- 
cused by an Englishman of having 

from Britain; but when the 
magistrates became acquainted 
with the nature of his crime, they 
immediately dismissed him, and 
he soon united himself to his ex- 
iled countrymen. 

Industry being requisite to his 
support, he learned the art of silk- 
weaving; but this unaccustomed 
labour was amply rewarded by 
the delight which he found in the 
social ordinances of the Gospel, 
conducted in all their purity, and 
undisturbed by the secular power. 

Having attained his majority 
about two years after his settle- 
ment in Holland, he sold his 
estate, and entered into business ; 
buthe was disappointed in his pro- 
jects, and lost a considerable part 
of his property. These distressing 
events he attributed to a decay in 
his personal piety, a decay too 
often found in young men when 
entering on the cares of life; and 
he piously concluded that God 
had permitted the consumption of 
his substance to prevent the con- 
sumption of his religion. 

hen Mr. Bradford had re- 
sided for a few years in Holland, 
various circumstances led the Eng- 
lish church at Leyden to think of 
@ removal to North America, 
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‘* They felt,” says the historian of 
New England, “ that they were 
neither for health, nor purse, nor 
language, well accommodated ; 
but the concern they most of all 
had, was for their posterity. The 

saw that whatever banks the Dutch 
had against the inroads of the sea, 
they had not sufficient ones against 
the flood of manifold profaneness. 
They could not, with ten years’ en- 
deavour, bring their neighbours to 
any suitable observation of the Lord’s 
day; without which they knew 
that all practical religion must 
wither miserably.”*—‘* Moreover, 
they were very loth to lose their in- 
terest in the English nation; but 
were desirous rather to enlarge 
their king’s dominions. They found 
themselves also under a very strong 
disposition of zeal to attempt the 
establishment of Conyregational 
churches in the remote parts of the 
world.” It was, at length, deter- 
mined that the younger and 
stronger part of the church should 
first encounter the hardships of 
colonization, and that the remain- 
ing part, attended by their pastor, 
should remain at Leyden, till the 
eligibleness of a removal to the 
new world could be ascertained. 
In pursuance of this resolution, 
the brethren who had determined 
on a departure, of which number 
was the subject of this paper, em- 
barked at Delft Harbour, on July 
2, 1620. Previously to the em- 
barkation, the excellent pastor, 
Mr. Robinson, knelt down on the 
sea shore, and commended them 





* The moral and religious pre-eminence 
of Britain over most of the Protestant 
countries is, in a considerable degree, to 
be attributed to the greater deference she 
yields to the Lord’s day; and for this 
greater deference she is indebted to the 
labours and sufferings of our Puritan 
ancestors. The duty of religiously observ- 
ing the whole of the Lord’s day was once 
regarded asa tenet of Puritanism. Hap- 
pily this sentiment is not now regarded 
as a peculiarity of dissent. The Church 
of England may be considered as having, 
in this instance, embraced a distinguishing 
sentiment of the Nonconformists. 
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to the divine keeping. So affect- 
ing was the scene, that even the 
Dutch spectators were drowned 
in tears. The colonizers first sailed 
to Southampton, where they were 





(July, 
joined by a number of their 
friends, and from thence, in two 
vessels, proceeded to the point of 
their destination. 

(To be concluded in our nest.) 


——————————— 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 





ON THE BAPTISM OF ROMAN 
CATHOLICS, 


We have received the following important 
communication from an esteemed Mis- 
sionary in India, which we readily 
insert, as it will answer the queries of 
our friend Investigator, which we pub- 
lished among our minor correspondence 
in April last. 

Wuart is the original and avowed 

character of the Church of Rome, 

and is that proved to be a fixed 
character? 

How far does the character of 
the Romish Church correspond 
with the Scriptural delineations of 
Antichrist ? 

In what light do the principles of 
the Protestant Reformers present 
the Church of Rome? Do these 
principles recognize her as sepa- 
rated—as excommunicated from 
the Christian Church ? 

Would ordinances administered 
by an excommunicated person 
possess Christian validity ? 

Do the clergy and other officers 
of the Church of Rome in that 
capacity sustain any relation to 
the spiritual Church of Christ ? 

Is an ordinance administered by 
one, proved to be a servant of 
Antichrist, in the correct sense of 
the word, a Christian ordinance ? 

Would any one be authorized 
to administer Christian ordinances 
without an immediate and accre- 
dited appointment? What con- 
stitutes such an appointment in the 
present day, andcan it be obtained 
in the Romish Church ? 

Does the validity of an ordi- 
nance administered by any one, 


arise from individual character 
merely, or does it also, and mainly 





proceed from the character of the 
community by which he is desig- 
nated ? ; 

Were an ordinance administered 
by an unauthorized person, would 
its administration be considered 
valid? And if not, would it not 
be thought necessary that it should 
be re-administered ? 

If a principal object of Christian 
baptism be to introduce the subject 
of it into the visible Church of 
Christ, does Roman Catholic 
baptism accomplish this, or does 
it not rather introduce him into the 
communion of Antichrist, and into 
the worship of others besides 
God? 

Would not the recognition of 
the validity of ordinances, as admi- 
nistered by the Romish church, 
be an act of communion with An- 
tichrist, and is this consistent with 
the principles of the Protestant 
Reformation ? 

Admitting that the first re- 
formers were baptized in the 
Romish Church, and were not re- 
baptized when they separated, is 
this necessarily an argument from 
the leading principles of Protes- 
tantism against the propriety of 
re-baptizing Roman Catholies 
now? May it not rather be ad- 
mitted that ordinances administered 
in the Church of Rome, previous 
tothe Reformation, should becon- 
sidered valid till that time, in the 
same manner as we would judge 
the administration of ordinances 
by an excommunicated ee 
any orthodox church valid till the 
see of his excommunication— 

ut no longer? If in their prac 
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tices the great reformers did not 
follow out their principles, no one 
should exculpate the deficiency ! 

Is there not as much reason for 
re-baptizing the Papists as there 
would be for re-baptizing one, 
who had received baptism in a 
Socinian, or any other antichristian 
church, but had now renounced 
its heresy? The Socinians deny 
the divinity of Christ, and conse- 
quently his work as a full-atoning 
Mediator. The papists refuse to 
him the kingly office and his priest- 
hood in their Scriptural meaning, 
consequently they rebel against 
his divine authority, and deny the 
fulness of his mediatorial work. 
This is proved by their admission 
of other mediators as necessary, 
and their views of the saving na- 
ture of human performances. 

Are not the extremely degraded 
and depraved state of Roman Ca- 
tholics in all, but especially in 
heathen countries, and the odious 
stigma brought upon the Christian 
name by their being recognized as 
a part of the Christian church, 
suficient arguments that the line 
of separation should be clearly 
and publicly defined to themselves 
and the heathen around ? how can 
Missionaries otherwise so distinctly 
exhibit to pagans the decided con- 
trariety and insuperable hostility 
of christian»doctrine to idolatry, 
since they would appear to hold 
communion with those whom the 
heathen know to be worshippers 
of idols? And how can they 
otherwise convince the Catholic 
that they really consider him in 
most fatal errors ? 

Various causes have contributed 
to render this subject of very de- 
cided importance at the present 
juncture. And some of them are 
of that peculiar nature which 
speaks loudly to all who profess 
to admire and adopt the principles 
of the Reformation. It is on the 
broad but well detined character 
of Protestantism that those who 
make this appeal have ventured to 
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call the attention of all, Mission- 
aries especially, to consider what 
is here, as briefly as possible, 
submitted, 

The state of ecclesiastical affairs 
throughout the world exhibits fea- 
tures which have been very un- 
common to the church of Christ. 
The reviving influence and un- 
changing character of the Church 
of Rome, her extended and un- 
ceasing exertions, and the variety 
of means she can employ, are cal- 
culated to arrest the attention of 
the philanthropist. ‘The re-esta- 
blishment of the Jesuits is a loud 
call for increased vigilance. They 
may well be denominated a band 
of consecrated swindlers. The 
hold the consciences and the ear 
of many great ones of the earth. 
They are mingling themselves with 
the general mass of the people, and 
worming themselves into every 
nook and privacy of society. The 
children of this world—they are 
wise in their generation. Cold as 
gunpowder to the touch, they yet 
possess a vast portion of latent 
caloric, and are ready by every 
friction to fire and blow up commu- 
nities: although they will not now 
find the intensity of moral dark- 
ness aiding them as in former days; 
yet as an integral limb—as the very 
wisdom of the beast, their exist- 
ence ought to exact decision of 
principle in opposing the whole 
system of iniquity, especially from 
those who are as the light of the 
world. 

There is great danger of a spe- 
cious charity and liberality of sen- 
timent prevailing in present times ; 
resting satisfied with what our pre- 
decessors have accomplished in 
the cause of truth, is more generally 
practised than is always appre- 
hended. We are too ready to sit 
down seeking our own ease, and 
indulging the hope that all which 
our fathers did in renouncing the 
Reomish communion, and publish- 
ing to the world their reasons for 
such a course of conduct, is suffi- 
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cient; and that the line of demar- 
cation is so obviously ard dis- 
tinctly traced that we see no reason 
for reviving a controversy with that 
church; particularly since many 
of her abominations, against which 
the reformers and their immediate 
successors so strongly and justly 
inveighed, have now disappeared, 
and the spirit of toleration is better 
understood and practised among 
the Papists than in the days of 
the Reformation. 

However this reasoning might 
suit the convenience of such as 
live in purified Christian countries, 
and satisfy such as please to bask 
in the quiet sunshine of personal en- 
joyment, it would havea most inju- 
rious influence were it to operate in 
popish and heathen countries. The 
Church of Rome did make the 
experiment, and attempted to dis- 
ciple heathen nations to her creed. 
She has left the dark vestiges of 
her bloody course in these coun- 
tries, she has left too the symptoms 
of a perfect failure. To strengthen 
her centre, like her earthly pro- 
totype in its decline, she has with- 
drawn her distant agents and emis- 
saries. In the mean time a new 
impetus has been received by the 
Protestant church. Her servants 
have gone forth under other aus- 
pices; guided by nobler principles, 
they have adopted other but bolder 
plans; success begins to dawn 
upon them, and some portion of 
this success has been obtained 
among the subjects of the Pope. 

On the one hand jealousy has 
been created, and with a malicious 
and wishful look does the Romish 
church regard the fields she has 
possessed and the captives she 
had led. On the other hand the 
different principles of the reformed 
church demand of her servants, 
that they be jealous for the glory 
of the Lord their God, that they 
wash away the stigma which has 
fallen upon his cause by popish 
assumption, and that they show to 
the world what are the statutes 





(July, 
and ordinances of their king. Ip 
the reception of Roman Catholic 
converts an opportunity is afforded, 
The way of principle—of Scrip- 
ture, should be followed. A ques- 
tion has gone forth very generally 
among Missionaries, and it appears 
of great moment—What is the 
course now to be pursued? Whilst 
some have proposed one way, and 
some have adopted another, the 
writer of this paper would submit 
whether re-baptism is not the only 
legal and Scriptural mode, As 
by baptizing them we openly and 
decidedly avow the important 
truth of our principles, that the 
Church of Rome is like that 
Amalek of old with which we 
should consider ourselves solemnly 
bound not to live a moment in 
peace, because our God has deter- 
mined and threatened to blot out 
her name from under heaven, 
“The Church of Rome, (says 
Flavel,) is like nettles—handle 
them slightly and they sting you 
severely—hold them firmly and 
they cannot injure.” 

All Protestants believe that the 
Church of Rome is Antichristian, 
that she is exclusively defined by 
the “‘ mystery of iniquity,” per- 
fected, and that ‘* wicked one,” 
to be revealed, ‘‘ whom the Lord 
shall consume with the spirit of his 
mouth, and shall destroy with the 
brightness of his coming,” (2 Thess. 
ii. 7—10.) and spoken of as the 
‘‘woman arrayed in purple and 
scarlet colour, and decked with 
gold, and precious stones, and 
pearls; having a golden cup in 
her hand, full of abominations and 
filthiness of her fornication, and 
upon whose forehead a name is 
written, Mystery, Babylon the 
Great, the Mother of Harlots and 
Abominations of the Earth, who 
is drunken with the blood of the 
saints, and with the blood of the 
martyrs of Jesus.” (Rev. xvii 
4—6.) That system, according to 
the Scripture representation, is iD- 
curably corrupt and inevitable de 
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struction is its portion. The writer 
of this paper, does not enter into 
the arcanum of controversy respect- 
ing the moral and spiritual condi- 
tion of individuals in that com- 
munity. Itis not to sit in judg- 
ment on man, but to consider the 
system received and maintained by 
that church, which is openly and 
decidedly condemned in the word 
of God. All who fear Jehovah are 
commanded to separate themselves 
from her, lest they should partake 
in her sins and be involved in her 
plagues. (Rev. xviii. 4—6.) It 
would be a mere waste of time to 
enter formally into the debate with 
Protestants, in order to convince 
them of the propriety and necessity 
ofleaving the Romish church. It 
lias been attempted to be proved 
that the character of the Romish 
Hierarchy is changed, and there- 
fore separation from her commu- 
nion is less necessary. But how- 
ever plausible and well calculated 
toset the mind at rest such reason- 
ing may be, it is to be feared that 
this security from dangerous inno- 
vation, and a return to that long 
and black night of moral darkness 
which matured that mass of super- 
stition, is not well founded. It is 
readily acceded that we are not 
able to trace the footsteps of that 
church during the recent triumphs 
of popery by the blood of the 
saints ; but does this difference in 
thé history of Antichrist arise from 
areformation of Spirit, or circum- 
stances adventitious? The latter, 
we apprehend, is the case. The 
rapid spread of deism and appear- 
ance of atheism in France, after 
the night of persecution and horror 
in that country, the progress of 
knowledge and French philosophy 
over Europe, the suppression of 
the Jesuits, and the great and un- 
precedented political agitations 


throughout Europe, in which the 
Church of Rome was particularly 
involved, have certainly given a 
check to the audacious spirit 
of popery, and for a season 
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gave a moderation to its lan- 
guage, but no real reform has 
been effected—no cure! The 
tiger has only been in chains. 
Now, when she begins to breathe, 
and finds by the return of peace 
that all is not lost, she cherishes 
the same determined hostility to 
pure and undefiled religion. She 
assumes the same tone of infalli- 
bility. She thunders from her 
high throne, in which she sits as 
queen, the same damnatory fulmi- 
nations against readers and cir- 
culators of the Holy Scriptures, 
and she seeks to excite in the breast 
of her clergy and kings, who have 
given their power and kingdom to 
the beast, the same active malignity 
and opposition to every thing good 
and holy, which characterized them 
before and after the Reformation. 

In 1762, the Jesuits were put 
down, not by any violent act of 
confederated princes against that 
infamous order, but by the autho- 
rity of Clement XIV. It is well 
known that he employed four 
years in discussing the subject, 
and then deliberately acquiesced 
in the suppression of this society, 
which had, by the enormities of 
its members, wearied out the very 
patience of Europe. Why should 
the order be now revived? Is it 
not a proof that the spirit of popery 
is always the same. 

Let this be the motto of Pro- 
testants, ‘ fio peace with the here- 
sies of Rome.” In renouncing her 
authority and communion because 
she is antichristian, in lifting up 
our standard against her as the 
enemy of God’sheritage, we should 
decidedly deny the right of her 
clergy to administer the ordinances 
of Christ’s church. Without right 
or authority, all ordinances cease to 
be valid. The right and authority 
to administer ordinances and dis- 
ciple nations is immediately derived 
from Christ. ‘‘ And Jesus came 
and spake unto them, saying, All 
power is given unto me in heaven 
and in earth. Go ye therefore, 





344 
and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost ; teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you; and, lo, I am with 
you always, even unto the end of 
the world. Amen.” (Matt. xxviii. 
18—20.) Corruptions existing in 
churches do not, we conceive, de- 
prive their Bishops of the power 
delegated to administer the ordi- 
nances of Christ. Great abuses 
existed in the Church of Corinth. 
Errors crept into the Churches of 
Galatia, Pergamos, and Thyatira. 
(See 1 Cor. i. 11; iv. 1,2; xi.18. 
22; Gal. i. 6,7; Rev. ii. 14 
20 and 23.) No intimation is given 
that these elders ceased to have 
the right to administer the ordi- 
nances. They are called upon to 
reform. But it would be a hopeless 
attempt to reform the Romish 
Church. The popes and prelates 
and the whole priesthood decidedly 
oppose all reformation ; for an ac- 
knowledgment of existing abuses 
is conceding that the church and 
its head are fallible. The history 
of what passed in the first quarrels 
of Luther with the Church of 
Rome, concerning indulgences, 
confirm the assertion that every 
attempt to reform that church is 
utterly hopeless. When the re- 
formers were roused. to examine 
and form their judgment of the 
real state of religion inthe Romish 
Church, they found that there 
were not only corruptions and 
abuses, but that false worship, 
errors, and superstitions of the 
incredible kind had actually de- 
luged it, and swept away the very 
vestiges of a Christian church ; and 
that its grossness and abuses were 
daily on the increase. ‘ More- 
over, (says the venerable Claude,) 
there was not any hope of remedy, 
either on the part of the Pope, or 
on the part of the prelates. For 
the Court of Rome, with all its 
associates, had loudly declared 
against a reformation, maintaining 
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that the Church of Rome coulq 
not err; that she was the mistress 
of man’s faith ; and not to believe 
as she believed, was a heresy 
worthy of the flames. And as to 
the prelates, they had all servile 
obedience to the willof the Popes, 
besides that ignorance, that neg. 
ligence, that love of the things of 
the world, and those other vices jn 
which they are plunged.” Luther 
says, ‘‘ popery is a mere rhapsody 
of blasphemies. The Pope (say 
their own canons) and his are not 
bound to be subject and obedient 
to the commands of God. If the 
Pope be so negligent of his own 
salvation, so negligent and remiss 
in office that he should draw inny- 
merable multitudes to hell after 
him, to be there ever tormented; 
yet may no mortal man reprove 
him of any fault in so doing. The 
Pope hath power to commute and 
dissolve vows made to God, and 
then if any man defer to pay his 
vows according to God's com- 
mands he is not held guilty. The 
Pope hath not his authority from 
the Scriptures, but the Scriptures 
from the Pope.” But why should 
we multiply instances. The Church 
of Rome is not only corrupt; but 
corruption itself. Its destruction 
is the only remedy for such an 
evil. ‘* The beast which thou 
sayest,” &c. (Rev. xvii. 8.) 
What right then, we ask, have 
the clergy in that church to admi- 
nister the ordinances of Christ's 
appointment. Where is their au 
thority? By whom given? Not 
by Christ, but by the man of sit. 
The name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
which they use in the admission 
of infants and converts to their 
church, when they apply spittle, 
oil, salt and water to the body, 18 
no proof that the ordinance is 
valid. It is not the name, but the 
authority of Christ, the GreatHead 
of the Church, which makes ordi- 
nances valid and scriptural, The 
vagabond Jews adjured the etil 
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irit by Jesus, but what was the 
result? (See Acts xix. 15, 16.) 
Let us renounce the authority of 
the Pope, and avow that his clergy 
are acting opposite to the mind 
aud the will of Christ; and that 
we do not acknowledge the. vali- 
dity of any act which they offi- 
cially perform as servants of 
Christ, because they are the ser- 
vants of Antichrist. 
January 4, 1826. 
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MORTALITY AND IMMORTALITY. 


«Were but one immortal, how wou!d other 


envy, 
How would worlds adore.” 


THERE is something irresistibly 
humiliating in the universal empire 
ofdeath. How like a dream does 
it make this life feel, even while 
the reality of life’s enjoyments is 
nt to every sense. So potent 

is its spell, that like a mighty en- 
chantress, it bids all human glory 
depart, and turns to nothingness, 
anda negation, all the brightscenes 
and living agencies of this mighty 
earth. ‘* There is hope of a tree, 
ifit be cut down, that it will sprout 
again, but man dieth and wasteth 
away,man giveth upthe ghost, and 
where is he?” The very thought 
thatthis fearful reality awaits every 
living thing, and the absolute 
certainty that all these objects 
which now appear, will soon be 
as though they had never been, 
seems to cast the dreariness of 
winter over all the vernal creation 
of hope, and to spread the dark- 
ness of a starless midnight over 
the proudest monuments of human 
greatness, and the fairest produc- 
tions of human genius. It en- 
wraps and covers all up with one 
vast funeral pall, and turns life it- 
self, with all its businesses, into a 
mere ceremony of entombment. 
€ may amuse ourselves with 
dreams of perpetuity, and may 
tolive, at least, by our deeds, 

to build up a name which 
shall defy forgetfulness. But the 
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expectation is delusive; and it 
must end in vanity. Whatever 
men achieve, though great and 
splendid, and calculated for a 
few short years to attract attention, 
is destined at last to fall before the 
dilapidating hand of time. Great 
Babylon, the glory of the eastern, 
and proud Rome, the wonder of 
the western world, are sunk -into 
the gulf of oblivion. A few ves- 
tiges only remain to sharpen the 
regrets and admonish the ambition 
of succeeding generations. ‘The 
world passeth away, and the 
fashion of it perishes: so that man 
cannot obtain in any of the works 
material, physical, or intellectual, 
which he may commit to posterity, 
that desired immortality which is 
his constant and proudest aim; and 
while neither the works of art, nor 
mysteries of science can offer 
satisfaction to the unlimited am- 
bition of the human heart, so 
neither can sense or reason pro- 
mise the wished-for gratification, 
That nature with which, in ge- 
neral, the idea of pleasure is most 
strictly associated, is frail as a 
flower of the field, and at its 
highest glory, like the blossoms of 
spring, is nearest its fall. One 
generation passeth away, and ano- 
ther generation cometh, and we all 
do fadeasaleaf. Our fathers, where 
are they? and the prophets do 
they live for ever? Human life 
is bat a tale soon told; its gayest 
and brightest scenes but an amuse- 
went. which is speedily to termi- 
nate, and from which the busy ac- 
tors, and interested spectators are 
soon to be hurried away; what 
question then to mortal man can 
be so important as that which re- 
lates to the condition of his mind 
when it has done with time, and 
to the duration and character of 
that state to which this life is- but 
the vestibule andthe prelude. That 
there is in man a mysterious some- 
thing above that which time can 
wear and death consume, and the 
grave imprison, who can doubt, 
2Y 
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that listens even to the instincts and 
impulses of his own heart, But 
on so momentous a subject, the 
faint traces of proof which are to 
be discerned in the mystic page of 
nature’s works, by the feeble and 
flickering taper of reason, are in- 
sufficient to produce conviction ; 
at all events they are but a feeble 
basis for consolation, and totally 
inadequate to support a faith that 
can triumph over the world and 
over death. _ Revelation has laid 
the foundation.of a Christian’s 
hope deep and firm, and divine 
authority Fe interposed when hu- 
man reason stumbles. This light 
shines on all, and shines through 
every age, our guiding star to the 
regions of immortality. It is one 
of the greatest mysteries in our un- 
happy nature, that it should be in- 
disposed to accept and credit a 
testimony so clear, so desirable, 
and in every sense so blessed, as 
that which revelation offers. It is 
the only authority in the universe 
that can assure man of his immor- 
tality, and confirm and settle the 
conjectures of conscience and the 
aspirations of his better desires. 
_Well may those be charged with 
being their own greatest enemies, 
who refuse the all-important as- 
surance of God’s word, and who 
can pass by, either as insignificant 
or doubtful, the promise of life 
eternal. Our attention cannot be 
too intensively fixed upon this 
bright and heavenly light, for this 
alone discloses the mysteries of 
God, and the mysteries even of 
man’s nature, which ancient philo- 
sophy and modern science alike 
attempt in vain to explore. Those, 
and those only, are the wise men 
of their species who take the sa- 
lutary guidance of this divine 
teacher, and resolve to shape their 
course across this troubled sea of 
life, and amidst these adverse 
currents of passion, sense, and 
time, to the shores of true and 
heavenly bliss. Some men may 
choose to float at random upon the 
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current, or prefer a pilot of reagog 
to one of revelation, and others 
may make their boast of a universal 
scepticism, and find their solace jg 
a gloomy recklessness of futurity ; 
but none can be happy, none ean 
have the sense of security, none cap 
feel that he has reached the true 
end of his being, save the may 
whose faith in Jesus Christ hag 
brought him to anticipate an eter. 
nal abode with and in his God. 
SUBURBANtSs, 


SNewesesetes 


ON THE AVOWED UNION OF UNI- 
TARIANS AND DEISTS IN THE 
SAME CHURCHES. 


‘«« From Sociuianism to Deism,” 
said D’Alembert, there is but a 
very slight shade, and a single 
step to take.” Carlile and other 
infidels have claimed the same 
affinity to modern Unitarians, and 
impartial persons in general have 
been disposed to concede the jus- 
tice of their claims. It is true, 
Unitarians have not been at one 
with themselves, whether to ac- 
knowledge or to disallow these 
pretensions; by some of them 
they have been rejected as a slander 
upon their principles, whilst others 
have admitted that unbelievers 
cannot be far from them. Such 
a recognition, however, of the fa- 
mily tie, has recently taken place, 
as ought not to be hid in a corner; 
and I beg leave, therefore, to 
claim for it the marked attention 
of the readers of the Congrega- 
tional Magazine. ‘ 

I allude to a discussion which, 
for some months past, has heen 
carried on in the Monthly Repo- 
sitory, a publication which, among 
periodicals, holds the place of 
organ to the body of Unitarians. 
Tu the number of that work for 
February, an article appeared with 
the signature of Noah Jones, 
the writer of which the publica 
much indebted for drawing 49 
the veil, and exposing to vey 
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the internal state of Unitarian 
churches. He states that he has 
seen “many instances” in which 
the acknowledged Christian and 
the infidel (or the ‘‘ unbeliever,” 
as the gentle term is,) ‘‘ are equally 
acknowledged in Unitarian con- 

gations;” that it is “ notorious 
that their places of worship are 
frequented by unbelievers, who 
not only join in their devotions, 
and listen with complacency to 
the discourses of their ministers, 
but take an active part in the ma- 
‘nagement of the internal concerns 
of their churches, and are, in some 
cases, the principal pecuniary sup- 
porters of their cause,” and that 
there are ‘actual instances in 
which unbelievers are active, efli- 
cient, and highly respected mem- 
bers of Unitarian churches.” He 
intimates, that ‘‘ the deist” is taken 
“into the very bosom of their 
churches, and ‘the privilege of 


his religious imstructions”  re- 


_ ; that he is a party in the 


iscussion of ‘* plans for the pro- 
motion” of what he thinks “< error,” 
and gives his ‘‘ advice and vote in 
the election of teachers,” &c. &c. 
Such is the account which this 
writer, himself a Unitarian, gives 
of the materials of which the 
churches of his own community 
are composed. 

Subsequent parts of this corre- 
spondence supply several addi- 
tional particulars. It appears, 
that while the deists ‘‘ take part in 
the meetings” of Unitarians, they 
throw out sneers and scoffs against 
teligion in the very place of wor- 
ship.” This, to be sure, is rather 
afree use of their religious liberty 
and church fellowship. If they 
are nonconformists to Christianity , 
they surely have not dissented 
from good manners, and even such 
& natural theologian as Esop the 
fabulist might have taught them, 
that it is a reflection on their breed- 
ing, to scoff at the religious cus- 
toms of any people. But all this 
falls far short of the full and true 
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state of the case. It is stated, by 
these Unitarians, that their pulpits 
have been repeatedly occupied by 
an avowed deist ; and an instance 
is given in which a “ deistical mi- 
nister” was proposed as the pastor 
of a Unitarian congregation, bat 
“in the case referred to,” 
nately, (we are told,) “‘ the Chris- 
tians were the larger number.” 
So they, 


‘‘ Through mere good fortune took a 
diff’rent course.” 


A minister is also mentioned, 
‘‘ who having renounced Chris- 
tianity, very coolly proposed to 
his congregation to continue him 
as their minister ;” but ‘though 
a very clever and respectable 
man,” it does not appear that his 
offer was accepted. It is not diffi- 
cult, however, to judge of the 
state of things where “a respect- 
able man” could “coolly” make 
such a proposal. Such a person 
would not offer any thing to his 
fellow worshippers which they 
were likely to deem offensive or 
insulting. 

It is but justice, however, to the 
writer of this paper, to say, that 
he disapproves of this intermixture 
of ‘‘ faithful members,” and ‘‘ those 
who think them believers in a lie,” 
and warmly insists on the adoption 
of measures for dissolving this holy 
alliance. His zeal one would 
think very excusable, inasmuch 
as he insists upon nothing more 
than that they who “ pity” Christ 
“‘as an enthusiast, if they do not 
brand him as an impostor,” should 
have no share in the management 
of a Christian church, or be num- 
bered among its members. He 
states it to be his ‘‘ chief design to 
ascertain the general sentiment of 
Unitarians on the subject,” and he 
must confess, that his Unitarian 
connexions have not left him in 
the dark on this point. In oppo- 
sition to his views, the following 
number of the Repository contains 
nv fewer than four communications, 
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from as many correspondents, all 
of them, be it remembered, Uni- 
tarians of the class of “faithful 
members,” The zeal of these gen- 
tlemen in the cause is most fervid ; 
indeed, it is curious to observe how 
large a portion of the odium theo- 
logicum is employed in defence of 
the communion of Deists with 
Christians in religious things. The 
‘* new reformer,” who has objected 
to this, is charged with ‘religious 
intolerance and prejudice,” with 
‘* pharisaical complacency,” with 
** a dogmatical and illiberal spirit,” 
with ‘‘ persecution for opinion,” 
and, to crown all, with introducing 
“a test,” ‘that most bigoted of 
all ingenious devices for the en- 
snaring of consciences.” ‘ A 
test,” it is exclaimed, ‘‘ among ra- 
tional Dissenters!” In short, he 


is told that ‘his doctrine may do 
among the monks of Salamanca,” 
but that there is ‘‘ not one syllable 
in his paper that evinces the least 
attention to Christian charity.” 
These writers, however, should 


have recollected that their offend- 
ing brother (if a brother he is ad- 
mitted to be) may plead a high 
and official authority for his opi- 
nion. In the Unitarian’s “‘ improved 
Version” of the New Testament, 
there is a note upon that text 
(Mark xvi. 16.) which reads, in 
the current translation, ‘‘he that 
believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved, but he that believeth not 
shall be damned.” This awful 
passage is considerably softened 
down in the text of the ‘‘ Improved 
Version,” but the note in question 
is a still more free translation of 
it; yet, after all, it stands thus, 
“he who professes faith in me 
shall be admitted to the privileges 
of the Christian community; he 
who does not believe shall remain 
under all the disadvantages of 
a heathen state.” Now one 
would have thought that this was 
intended to teach Unitarians, that 
to believe was, at least, necessary 
to admission to “‘ the privileges of 


the Christian community,” and 
that the unbeliever is left in the 
state of ‘‘a heathen man and a 

ublican ;” but not -so it seems, 

he “ Improved Version,” I trow, 
is ‘‘ pharisaical, intolerant, dog. 
matical, and illiberal,” too, | 
have long ceased to expect any 
thing like consistency among Uni- 
tarians; how can it exist amon 
men with whom “ the belief of the 
Gospel “is not a fundamental 
principle in religious matters; but 
it is ‘* passing strange,” that when 
a man has the “* Improved Version” 
on his side, it cannot protect him 
from the charge of illiberality and 
intolerance. * 

Whilst he is thus branded, how- 
ever, very different is the measure 
which is dealt out to the Deists, 
by these zealous Unitarians, Jn 
fact, they contend that Deist is 
not the proper term to be applied 
to such persons, nor any term 
which is expressive of blame. One 
writer calls the Deist an ‘“ unbe- 
lieving brother.” Instead of “ In- 
fidel,” he would rather call hima 
*« Dissenter,”—*‘ a Dissenter from 
Christianity!” Another applies 
to the Deist, who has no faith at 
all, the apostle’s affectionate di- 
rection, “* Him that is weak in 
faith receive ye ;” as if the consci- 
entious Christian, who doubts what 
meats he may eat, and he who 
rejects the Gospel of Christ alto- 
gether, stood in the same predica- 
ment; or as if, while the weak be- 
liever himself is not to be received 
“* to doubtful disputations,” the 
infidel is to be admitted to sneer 
and scoff ‘ against religion in the 
very place of worship.” A third 
gives to the Deists the name of 
Anti-supernaturalists, intending to 
describe them as persons who re 
ceive the Gospel history, but deny, 
or explain away, every thing init 
which appears to contain what is 
miraculous or supernatoral, or, in 
other words, every thing. that 
would prove it to be a revelation 
from God.— But I cannot presume 
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to occupy sufficient space in your 
to point out all the contra- 

Ooms and absurdities of these 

writers, which are indeed most 
and palpable. 

] must not omit to state, how- 
ever, (inasmuch as it gives quite a 
finished character to this discus- 
sion,) that, among the writers whom 
ithas brought forward, there is an 
« unbelieving brother” and fellow- 
worshipper. It cannot, however, 
be said that he is ‘* weak in faith,” 
forhe ‘‘ thinks it possible to ac- 
count for the supernatural parts of 
Christ's history, without supposing 
that he either performed, or pre- 
tended to perform, the miracles 
ascribed to him, and even without 
impeaching, in any considerable 

ree, the character of the first 

mulgators of Christianity.” 

hatis the nature and amount of 
the impeachment which he brings 
against the character of the apos- 
tles,he does not explain. Whe- 
ther he thinks them impostors or 
enthusiasts he gives us no means 
ofknowing. 1 hope, for his own 
sake, it is not the latter; for the 
man who can believe that Jesus 
Christ, as represented in the Gos- 
pel history, did not profess to work 
miracles, ought to charge no one 
with enthusiasm. A person who 
has so capacious a faith as this, 
must not tell us that it is for want 
of evidence that he rejects the 
Gospel revelation. As, however, 
his faith is great, so is his charity. 
He “ honours Jesus, as a moral- 
ist and reformer, beyond any 
other name which history has 
transmitted to us, not excepting 
Socrates himself.” He believes 
in afuture state; he ‘feels him- 
self no alien in those Christian 
assemblies where the moral doc- 
trines of Jesus are chiefly insisted 
on,” especially as ‘* the unbeliever, 
at t, has no alternative, but 
either to attend in a Christian as- 
sembly, or to neglect altogether 
the duty of social worship.” How 
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strange that the piety of Deists 
has never yet led to the formation 
of one worshipping assembly ! 
Upon the whole, I would seri- 
ously ask, Is it now any breach 
of charity to consider Unitarians 
and Deists as so nearly one and 
the same people, than any dictinc- 
tion between them must be most 
slight and immaterial? We have 
here Unitarians acknowledging 
Deists to be “ brethren,” and that 
in reference to religious matters. 
When it is proposed to raise the 
slightest visible partition between 
them, ‘‘ an Unitarian Christian” is 
promptly at, hand, to maintain the 
individuality of those churches 
which contain both, and a * Theo- 
philus” rushes forth, with notes of 
interrogation and admiration, as 
with a sword and spear, to defend 
the coalition. Itis contended b 
these Unitarians, that “the opi- 
nions of the ynbeliever” may ‘ be 
the result of as diligent, candid, 
honest, and sincere investigation, 
as those believed to be true by the 
Christian.” If so, it follows that 
there is as much evidence against 
Christianity as for it. It is de- 
nied by them, that there is any 
** great gulf” which separates be- 
tween the Christian and the Deist,” 
or that “the genuine spirit of 
Christianity and the spirit of infi- 
delity” are ‘incompatible with 
each other.” Admitting this to be 
true of Unitarian Christianity and 
Deism, it follows that they have 
one soul, and it is therefore very 
consistently contended for, that 
they should have but one body. 
Far be it from me to deny the 
fact, that several of the Unitari- 
ans deny all this, and strenuously 
assert the contrary. But even 
their admissions are to the same 
amount as those of their more lati- 
tudinarian brethren, and lay a 
ground for the same inferénces. 
It is admitted by them, that “ un- 
believers frequent their places of 
worship,” and ‘ that both charac- 
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ters are equally acknowledged in 
Unitarian congregations.” Eng- 
lish proverbs generally contain in- 
controvertible truths, and the well- 
known one respecting “ birds of 
a feather,” will, perhaps, never be 
found to contain an erroneous idea 
of men, or of the spirit which they 
have imbibed. These Unitarians 
admit, too, that “the Deist will 
find more of what agrees with his 
sentiments, and less of what differs 
from them,” among Unitariaus, 
“than among other bodies of 
Christians,” and that Deists ‘‘ can 
join in the devotions, and listen 
with complacency to the dis- 
courses of Unitarian ministers.” 
And when men can thus “ eat the 
same spiritual meat, and drink the 
‘same spiritual drink,” we have the 
highest authority for concluding 
that there is a remarkable oneness 
between them. 

One thing is certain—these views 
of the non-importance of believing 
the Gospel are not learned from 
the Bible. Directly the contrary 
will be learned by us, when we 
desire ‘‘ the privilege,” not of a De- 
ist’s “‘ religious instructions,” but 
of the teaching of Isaiah, or Paul, 
or Peter, whose doctrine is in strict 
accordance with that of their di- 
vine Lord.—** He that believeth 
on the Son hath everlasting life ; 
and he that believeth not the Son 
shall not see life: but the wrath 
of God abideth on him.” 

A ConrorMIstT TO CuHris- 

TIANITY. 


SVT Be Bowe 


REMARKS ON THE ABANDON- 
MENT OF DR. WATTS’S PSALMS 
AND HYMNS. 


NeExT to those highly-gifted men 
by whom our forms of church go- 
vernment and Christian worship 
were deduced, with a simple and 
rigid adherence to truth, from the 
New Testament, and purged from 
all human usurpations and inven- 
tions, there is no individual to 
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whom evangelical Protestant Dix. 
senters owe a more sacred debt of 
gratitude and veneration, than t 
Dr. Watts. In truth, it is ag 
possible to estimate fully the 
sures and advantages that have 
resulted to the church from the 
hallowed muse of that truly great 
man. And, perhaps, at this very 
moment, if from their higher sphere 
they perceive the results of theit 
respective productions, the sub. 
lime Milton would resign the 
splendid honours and universal 
admiration won by his immortal 
epic, to possess the higher bliss 
enjoyed by Watts, while he per. 
ceives his humbler yet delightful 
strains not only animating the du. 
ties of the closet, and giving utter. 
ance to the faith and hopes of de 
parting saints, but still gladdeni 
with every returning Sabbath, the 
hearts of assembled thousands— 
still expressing the excellencies 
and exalting the honours of his 
beloved Saviour. But Wattss 
volume of Psalms and Hymasis 
not a perfect work. All the com 
positions in it are not excellent; 
nor are all the subjects, which it 
is to be desired should be th 
themes of the sacred poet, versi- 
fied there.- Yet, after every ad- 
mission is made which truth and 
taste require, such is the state of 
that work, as left by its revered 
author, that I cannot forbear 
strongly deprecating an attempt, 
that seems meditated in several 
quarters, to extract a portion of 
the Doctor’s Psalms and Hyvmms, 
—a third, perhaps, or fourth, and 
printing them with an equal ot 
greater number of hymns selected 
from various other authors; t 
remove the entire work of Watts 
from our public worship, and 8 
to consign it to comparative ob 
livion. For I think it clear that 
if, as a whole, it should cease & 
be employed in the public praises 
of our congregations, its circuls- 
tion in that form, especially among 
our poorer friends, would be et 
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edingly diminished. The best 
way, I feel prepared to contend, 
to supply the deficiencies of hymns 
on various subjects confessedly 
remaining, even after the supply 
vided by Watts, is that whic 

hitherto been generally adopt- 
ed—the printing, for congrega- 
tional use, selections of hymns 
from the numerous authors who, 
with various success, have culti- 
vated this interesting department 
of sacred literature. And for re- 
medying the defects of Watts—for 
preventing the use, in public 
worship, of that considerable 
rtion of Watts’s volume evi- 
Featly unsuitable for the lips of a 
promiscuous assembly—we may 
surely place confidence in the 
watebful care of our pastors. The 
selections made by different mi- 
nisters will not, indeed, be all 
equally judicious ; but neither are 
the public prayers and expositions 
of the sacred volume equally ex- 
cellent. Yet I hope Protestant 
Dissenters do not think deficiency 
of judgment and wise discretion so 
prevalent among their ministers, 
as to wish to remedy the defect by 
establishing the forms and rules of 
a tubric for any part of their mi- 
nistrations. The truth is, the se- 


 lections with which the public 


have been as yet favoured, are not 
too select. The portion of com- 
positions, in some of these works, 
unsuitable for public worship is, 
to say the least, as large as in 

Watts. 
And, indeed, there have not 
been published, since the days of 
sweet singer, any great num- 
ber of hymns better adapted than 
his for the solemn service of the 
saactuary—one proof, among ma- 
ny, how difficult it is to excel in 
that peculiar species of compo- 
sition, and how pre-eminently 
genius was adapted for it. 
Perhaps it may be safely said, 
Hope have excelled him on the 
subjects on which he did success- 
j write. What we want in a 


supplement to his work is not du- 
plicates on themes where his mas- 
ter hand has supplied us with 
compositions that are all we can 
wish, but the best hymns that can 
be selected on subjects left un- 
touched by his sacred muse; and 
these, if confined to what is needed, 
and what is suitable for public 
worship, will not form a very 
bulky or expensive volume. 

But if it be asked, Why is it 
thought so important an object 
that Watts’s work should con- 
tinue in public use among our 
churches in its entire state; and.so 
the extensive, indeed universal, 
circulation of it in that form among 
Christians of. our denomination be 
secured? one reason of great 
weight is, the truly scriptural theo- 
logy that pervades the work. It 
is a standard of correct scriptural 
sentiment, in a form, and em- 
ployed for a purpose, eminently 
calculated to preserve the purity 
of the faith among our churches, 
How many grand delightful truths 
are, in these sacred poems, most 
felicitously expressed, in language 
at once pointed and clear, preg- 
nant and brief! The poetic form 
at once assisting the memory, and, 
by its grace, engaging to the mind. 
How often, when a preacher would 
bring his argument on some weigh- 
ty doctrine to a close in a brief, 
expressive form, does he choose 
to do it in some well-known verse 
of Watts, in which the beauty of 
poetry and the truth of iealoas 
I will 


are delightfully blended, 
own it to be a fact, on which the 
mind of a good man must ever 
dwell with peculiar complacency, 
that the language of devotion, pro- 
ceeding from a truly converted 
man, seldom gives utterance to 


error and delusion. On his knees, 
before his God, expressing the 
breathings of his own heart, the 
curious points on which he differs 
from his brethren are forgotten; 
they have no place in his thoughts; 
they cease to lead him astray ; 
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and those who differ when they 
define and argue, agree when they 
pray. It is not, therefore, that 
there is any serious danger of 
hymns expressive ‘of heterodox 
sentiments being introduced into 
our worship; but that few sacred 
ee have versified doctrines as 

atts has done. Therefore, if 
we do not employ his, we are not 
likely to use any doctrinal hymns. 
And these, being not all of them 
well adapted for singing in public 
worship, would be among those 
omitted in selections, and so be in 
danger of sinking into unmerited 
neglect. Shall 1 go farther than 
trath will warrant, in saying that 
Watts’s Hymns do as much as 
the Assembly’s Catechism to in- 
form vur churches on those great 
doctrines which form the substance 
of our faith, and to endear them to 
the pious hearts of those who find 
in his verses at once the grati- 
fication of their taste, the utterance 
of their devout joy, and the exer- 
cise of their unshaken faith? Pro- 
testant Dissenters are, with good 
reason, jealous of creeds and sub- 
scriptions ; yet they are not, per- 
haps, prepared to contend that 
they are incapable of answering 
any good purpose; and as we 
posséss a volume of sacred poems, 
in general use in our public wor- 
ship, so correct and happy in the 
expression of those great truths 
which are at once the glory of our 
churches, and the basis of our 
hopes, why aot retain it as a stan- 
dard of truth, not imposed on our 
ministers and people, yet lending 
its silent, and gentle, and therefore 
effectual influence for the preser- 
vation among us of that form of 
sound words, the denial of which 
would involve our whole denomi- 
nation in decay and desolation ? 
Not that there is no sentiment or 
expression in Watts, the scriptural 
accuracy of which may be ques- 
tioned ; or that it is impossible for 
a congregation using his hymns 
ever to sink into heterodoxy ; but 






the continued use of his volume 
is one safeguard of sound doctring 
in our churches, of too much yg. 
lue to be lightly abandoned. 
Another reason, of considerable 
force for retaining in our public 
service the volume of Watts ‘en. 
tire is, its value as a manual of 
sacred truth, private devotion, and 
individual spiritual improvement, 
to our people generally, and espe. 
cially to the poor. It is well 
known, that the volume of hymns 
in public use, in the congregation 
where a Christian in humble life 
worships, holds a principal place 
in his little library,’ and enjoys, 
next to his Bible, most of its own. 
er’s attention. In ‘this point of 
view, I should be most sorry to 
see our cottages deprived of 
Watts’s admirable volume, as it 
came from his own hand, and its 
place usurped by one single com- 
pilation of diminished extent; and 
that Watts’s work would, in its 
present state, long continue to be 
purchased by the poor of our flocks 
generally, after its use in public 
worship had been abandoned, is 
not, I think, to be expected. Let 
a judicious, and; if needful, an ex- 
tensive supplemental volume be 
added to Watts. Good hymns 
are sweet and pleasant reading, 
and the supply of them to our 
people is in no present danger of 
excess. No serious mischief is 
done if, in Watts and a supple- 
ment to his work used in the pub- 
lic worship of a congregation, & 
thousand or twelve hundred psalms 
and hymns should be found, of 
which not more than four or five 
hundred are ever selected for pub- 
lic singing, while the remainder 
are generally of a kind to be read 
with profit and delight in the clo- 
set or the family. And if the ex- 
pense thrown on the poor of our 
flocks by this procedure be ad- 
duced as an objection, this reply 
may at least diminish its force— 
that if the supplements were print 
at as cheap a rate, in proportion 
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to their bulk, as is the volume of 
Watts, the instances would be 
few in which our people would be 
found so poor as to be unable 
to provide themselves with both 


works, 

And although the want of hymns 
in Watts, adapted to particular 
subjects, is generally, and I be- 
lieve with truth, alleged as one 
reason of the necessity of an ad- 
ditional supply, yet there are in 
his works more hymns of this cha- 
racter than in any compilation, 
with which I am acquainted, that 
does not include some of his com- 
positions, When ministers are 
searching for hymns of a character 
togive a uniform tone and design 
toall the various parts of a public 
service, they have not, in general, 
to complain that their choice is 

lexed by the number suitable 
to their purpose, and provided for 
their selection, being too great. 

In conclusion, permit me to ex- 
press a doubt whether the number 
of Watts’s productions unfit for 
public worship is so great as some 
are disposed to represent. The 
idea of providing sacred songs for 
the praise of God, which every 
individual in a promiscuous as- 
sembly may unite in with sincerit 
and propriety, is plainly impracti- 
cable. Nor is the pleasure and 
edification of the truly devout and 
spiritual part of a congregation to 
be*too much sacrificed to the 
laudable object of preserving pe- 
ln ree and sacred Jan- 
guage from bein rofaned. b 
thoughtless lips. ¢ Here, as ia 
every similar case, the wise and 
happy medium should be sought. 
On the whole, my verdict is 
for an entire Watts, and a judi- 
cious and ample supplemental se- 

» committed to the hands of 

our pastors, who, if they do their 
uty with vigilance and judgment, 
then be enabled to select 
sacred songs, suitable, delightful, 
ad edifying. But the music—the 
tunes—the singing —alas! who 
New Series, No. 19. 
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shall reform them? When shall 
the sweet singer arise who shall 
provide us with devotional tunes, 
and banish from our worship those 
sad outrages upon our most sub- 
lime hymns, our most devout feel- 
ings, our most sacred engage- 
ments, to which we seem compel- 
led to submit? Happy the day 
that shall see, happy the man that 
shall effect, as great an improve- 
ment in the musical taste of our 
churches, as did Watts in their 
taste for sacred poetry ! 
Yours, 
ASAPH. 


tet ttl 


THE REV. H. GREY ON THE 
SCOTTISH MISSIONARY DEPU- 
TATION.* 

(To the Editors.) 


GENTLEMEN—My attention hav- 
ing been called to the note at the 
foot of page 242 of the Congrega- 
tional Magazine of this month, in 
which the Deputation ofthe Scottish 
Missionary Society, who visited 
London in 1819, are represented as 
having, at the Anniversary meeting 
of the Society, held soon after their 
return, omitted to take any notice 
of the liberality of the Indepen- 
dent and Baptist congregations in 
contributing to their cause, I im- 
mediately made a search for me- 
moranda of the statement I gave 
on that oécasion; and, as I should 
be extremely sorry to be thought 
to have pm ar our obligations 
to our christian friends of these 
denominations, I am happy to 
have it in my power to present the 
following extracts from these me- 
moranda, which it is much more 
probable I should have enlarged 
than diminished in publicly de- 
livering them :— 





* After the statements in our May num- 
ber, it became imperative on us to insert 
the tem explanation and just senti- 
ments of the Rev. Gentleman who has now 
addressed us, and with which we must beg 
to close this undesirable and lengthy 
controversy.—Ep. 
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* I must not forget to observe 
that the donations made us by the 
London Missionary Society, and 
by the Baptist Society, the former 
of 400 guineas, the latter of 100, 
not only afforded us the highest 
encouragement and gratification, 
as a proof of the truly brotherly 
affection with which these So- 
cieties viewed the labours of our 
missionaries, but served also, I 
have no doubt, to contribute ma- 
terially to our success, by the tes- 
timony of approbation thus given 
us by these highly respectable 
bedies,"“—** The circumstance of 
our being admitted into sixty pul- 
pits in the metropolis and its vi- 
cinity is no small proof of the libe- 
rality of feeling exercised towards 
us: and though the collections, 
taken separately, were usually 
small, as arising from congrega- 
tions neither large nor opulent, 
yet, taken together, they form a 
very handsome sum, and afford 
a pleasing evidence of that unity 
of spirit which is the chief orna- 
ment of the christian character, 
and is something so incomparably 
better than the most perfect unity 
of form, that the latter seems 
scarcely worthy a thought when 
placed by its side. The three 
great denominations of Dissenters, 
the Scottish Presbyterians, the 
Independents, and the Baptists, 
received us as brethren,-and gave 
their ready and affectionate as- 
sistance.” 

In other notices, too trivial to 
be given in the shape of extracts, 
I find corresponding sentiments 
expressed on different parts of the 
subject. That I should have in- 
tentionally omitted the mention of 
our friends of the Independent and 
Baptist churches, or should have 
spoken of them in any other terms 
than those of the highest respect 
and affection, was morally im- 
possible: it would have been a 
violation of private feeling, no 
less than of public duty, in one 
who numbers, and has numbered, 





among the members of these 
churches some of his most valued 
and dearest friends. The libe. 
rality of the ministers of these 
denominations, too, in admit 
those of us who are of the Charch 
of Seotland into their pulpits, is 
the more honourable and deserving 
of acknowledgment, as, in conse. 
quence of a _ regulation whieh 
many here regret. the same privi- 
lege can scarcely be conceded 
them in reference to the pulpits of 
our Establishment. 

Having been led to refer to 
these discussions, I must confess 
that a sentiment of disapprobation 
is awakened in my mind by these 
minute calculations of the compa. 
rative liberality of the two coun 
tries ; for to which ever side the 
superiority is attributed, is not its 
grace and beauty injured by such 
anxious demonstration !—so oppo- 
site, as appears to me, to. the 
spirit of a precept applicable to 
combined as well as to individual 
charity, ‘‘ Let not thy left hand 
know what thy right hand doeth.” 
Instead of repining at what is 
deemed the unrequited excess of 
our contributions to English So- 
Cieties, it appears to me that our 
real advantage lies in their ex- 
tent, and in the increased vigour 
of that feeling that would delight 
in multiplying and enlarging them, 
London is necessarily the centre 
of a great many religious associ 
ations that have not, and cannot 
have, corresponding institutions 
here. These are not to be con- 
sidered as English, contradistin- 
guished from Scottish, institutions, 
but as national undertakings. ab- 
sorbing, and supplied by, the 
whole current of Christian bene- 
ficence, which flows spontane- 
ously in their direction, and for 
which no oatlet exists, save what 
they furnish. Nor are contribe 
tions to them to be considered 
by any means in the light of fa 
vours, imposing obligation om the 
Societies that. undertake the trou- 
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ple aud responsibility of applying 
them to the purposes for which 
are intended by the donors. 
The obligation, in the estimate. of 
Christian benevolence, lies fairly 
en the other side; for, without 
the facilities afforded by these 
institutions, the zeal of distant 
contributors, having no sphere of 
activity, must fail of the attain- 
ment of its object. The shep- 
herd, according to the heathen phi- 
losopher, looks not to his flock 
fora return in grass, but in wool; 
and Christian benevolence is not 
wont to expect its remuneration 
in the esteem or gratitude of the 
agents it employs, but in the ac- 
ishment of wishes instigated 
by Christian love and sanctioned 
by divine approbation. Scot 
land, in fact, has comparatively 
no use for contributions to the 
same amount as those she makes 
to England, and has no more 
cause to complain of the want 
of them than the population of 
her country has cause to com- 
in that she does not receive 
k again from the Exchequer, 
for domestic purposes, a sum equi- 
valent to the quota she contri- 
butes toward the defence of the 
country and the maintenance of 
the government. 
The insertion of this letter in an 
early number of your useful and 
estimable Magazine will much 


Gentlemen, 
Yours very respectfully, 
HENRY GREY. 
Edinburgh, 18th May, 1826. 


~~ 


A PLAN FOR PROVIDING A FUND 
POR THE RELIEF OF INFIRM 
AND SUPERANNUATED MINIS- 
TERS. 

GENTLEMEN—I am much obliged 

© your correspondent who, in the 

y number of your Magazine, 
t forward the subject of a 

Provision for superannuated mi- 

tisters; for although I differ from 
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him as to the means by which such 
a fund should be raised; 1 most 
eordially agree with him on the 
propriety of the general principle. 
It appears to me that disgrace lies 
somewhere, for the neglect, till 
this time, of a subject which pre- 
fers such strong claims on the 
generosity and gratitude of our 
churches. Our pastors are not, 
generally, men of affluence, who 
can spend their strength under the 
heat and burden of the day with 
the consciousness that, should 
they become prematurely old and 
infirm, they have a competency on 
which to retire from the cares and 
fatigues of office. They cannot, 
generally, look forward to the 
otium cum dignitate, as character- 
ising the evening of their existence. 
Many a laborious servant of the 
cross, notwithstanding his habi- 
tual trust in the Master whom he 
serves, has often turned, amidst 
the sensible diminution of his 
strength, with an anxious eye to 
the lengthening shadows and ga- 
thering clouds of approaching 
night. Such a care is more likely 
to en upon the pastor’s heart, 
perhaps, in the present age, than 
in others thatare past. A style of 
preaching is now popular, which, 
in most cases, requires something 
of the ardour of youth to sustain 
it; so that if, by any circum- 
stances, a minister becomes un- 
settled, in whom the fervid man- 
ner of early years is in a conside- 
rable degree abated, he has little 
chance of success, if he compete 
for a new situation with a more 
juveniie candidate. Superannu- 
ation is therefore likely to take 
place oftener, at least in the esti- 
mation of the public, and at an 
earlier age, than formerly. Such 
@ provision as that in question 
appears to me to be necessary, 
therefore, not merely for relieving 
actual distress, but also for abat. 
ing the fear which arises from the 
contemplation of its probability; 
I know that the minister should, 
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and, nerally speaking, does, 
trust in God or tis ‘sapplioe du- 
ring the period of old age and in- 
firmity; but man is a frail crea- 
ture, weak in faith, and feeble in 
hope, and we should pity our bro- 
ther, and avert, as much as pos- 
sible, his temptations to unbelief 
and distrust. Our lay-brethren 
are just as much called upon to 
trust in God for futurity as we 
are, and yet they lay up for old 


There is another point of view 
in which the subject may be con- 
templated, and that is, its bear- 
ing upon the prosperity of our 
churches. Is it not the case, that 
an aged minister is often tempted 
to cling to a situation in which he 
has outlived his usefulness, merely 
because his daily bread depends, 
at least in his view, in remaining 
where he is? Who will elect him 
at his time of life? What hope 
has he of gaining another situ- 
ation, if he quit the one he occu- 
pies? His church is far too poor 
to allow him an annuity, and 
raise a salary for his successor. 
They respect and love him, and 
are prevented by these feelings of 
attachment from doing any thing 
to hurt his mind; but still they 
eannot be so blinded by their 
attachment, as not to perceive that 
their numbers are diminishing un- 
der the enfeebled ministry of their 
pastor. What a struggle is all 
this time going on in the good 
man’s mind, between the convic- 
tion that he should resign, and 
the dread of that destitution which 
would be likely to follow his re- 
signation! We want a provision 
for such a minister as this, by 
which the church would be reliev- 
ed from its embarrassing situation, 
the pastor taken care of, and the 
cause of religion furthered by the 
choice of a more efficient, because 
more able-bodied, labourer. 

The cases are very many in 
which the church could not 
provide for two ministers — an 


[July 
aged and infirm one, and a 
and active one. Where this 
can be done, it should be done, 
Honourable instances are to be 
found, in which churches have re. 
leased their pastors from the cares 
of office, and testified their grati- 
tude and love by settling upon 
them a handsome annuity. They 
felt that they owed their own 
selves, their very souls, to those 
who had laboured among them, 
as long as they could labour, in 
word and doctrine. Yes, there 
are church-members who: have 
such a sense of their obligations 
to a faithful holy minister, that 
rather than he should want, or be 
supported in old age by forei 
assistance, they would sell ey 
article of plate in their house, and, 
if that were not enough, would 
share their loaf with the man of 
God. ‘* He is ours,” they ex- 
claim, ‘ ours to the very last. 
He cannot be a burden to us, and 
he never shall be to others. We 
lived spiritually upon the vigour 
of his mind, while he was yet in 
the meridian of his strength; and 
now that he is old and grey-headed, 
he shall live temporally upon the 
fruits of our industry.” 

There are such churches; and 
there -would be more of them, if 
others had property equal to their 
affection for their ministers. For 
those, then, who would, but can- 
not, provide for an aged or infirm 
pastor, a source of supply is in- 
dispensable. 

hat no adequate fund exists 
to meet this case, is, I believe, ad- 
mitted. How, then, shall it be 
raised? To the plan proposed by 
your respectable and benevolent 
correspondent, I have a most de- 
cided objection. The money col- 
lected after the Lord’s Supper is 
given for a special. purpose, and 
that purpose is the relief of such 
of the members of the church as 
may then be in a state of distress, 
either by poverty or sickness. It 
would be taking advantage of ® 
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term to say, that because it is col- 
jected for the saints, therefore it 
may be applied with propriety to 
ministers. I believe it will be 
to me by all, that the 

fund collected at the Lord’s Sup- 
is rarely adequate to the ob- 
ject for which it is raised. There 
is a gross neglect .of the spirit, 
whatever conformity there may 
be to the letter, of this part.of the 
duty connected with the institute 
of the Supper. Our necessitous 
members do not receive the as- 
sistance which they ought. In 
most cases, double the amount of 
what is contributed ought to be 
gathered and expended. I am 
aware that the sum which it is 
posed should be abstracted 
fom this fund, is very small; but 
asthe whole is already too little 
to meet the wants of the church, I 
object to the deducting of a 


:, . 

Besides, it would have the ap- 
pearance of selfishness on the part 
of the ministers, thus to take from 
the poor for their own comfort. 
Itis not that the amount thus ap- 
plied would be great; but the 

inciple itself is objectionable. 
It loo s too much like careing for 
ourselves. There would be, of 
course, no right, on the part of 
either pastor or deacons, to make 
such an appropriation as is pro- 
posed, without the consent of the 
church; and how _many of our 
members are there who, it may be 
expected, would object to it, and 
who, if their views were over- 
tled by a majority, would with- 
draw their contribution altogether. 
Would not the subject excite the 
¢lamour of the poor, and endanger 
the * ages of the whole body ? 

0 this it may be replied, that 


itis only for the members to con- 
tribute a little more at their month- 
ly communion, and the end will 

¢ accomplished without any di- 
Mnution of the assistance afforded 
fo the poor. But would it not 
be better to have a separate sub- 


scription, to a small amount, and 
keep the monies raised at the Sup- 
per to be exclusively applied to the 
object for which they are given. 
I do not like the principle of touch- 
ing, for any object whatever, the 
donations given by the brethren 
for the members of their own body 
at that time in actual distress. 

Perhaps I shall be asked, if T 
have any other plan of my own to 
propose. Ihave. First, then, I 
say, Let all our MOST AFFLUENT 
MINISTERS themselves come for- 
ward with a liberal donation to- 
wards forming a fund for the relie 
of their poorer brethren. Suc 
men we have among us—men who 
are living in all the comfort and 
most of the luxury of life,to whom 
a handsome sum would be no 
great sacrifice. The writer of this 
article, although not one of the 
foremost in this class, yet desires 
to be thankful that he has bread 
enough and to spare; and he 
calls upon his brethren in simi- 
lar circumstances to come for- 
ward in this business. We have 
no fears upon us of an old 
age of penury and neglect. We 
can live without the bounty of our 
friends, if to-morrow we should be- 
come infirm and incompetent to 
the duties of our office. We are 
the men to be first looked ‘to, and 
from whom help may be first ex- 
pected. We may be supposed to 
have a fellow feeling for our minis- 
terial brethren, and should set the 
example. When we have done 
our duty, and set our example, 
then with what confidence may 
we go to our lay friends, and 
especially the richer ones, and 
ask them to do likewise? I chal- 
lenge, therefore, my brethren to 
come forward, I will join them 
in the business, and lend all the 
little influence in my power to 
promote the object. 

When the MosT AFFLUENT have 
done their duty, the next class 
will not be wanting in theirs, till 
almost the poorest will do some- 
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thing. Let the business first be 
taken up by ministers, and our 
flocks will be sure to follow. If 
a subscription on this scale be set 
on foot through the kingdom, and 
the fund be supported by small 
annual contributions from our 
churches, the end would be speedi- 
ly and easily accomplished. 

The writer of this article will be 
happy to correspond with the in- 
dividual who sent the paper which 
appeared in the May number, or 
with any of his brethren, especi- 


ally the more wealthy 

them, upon this subject; and he 
earnestly hopes, and firmly be. 
lieves, that there is generosity 
enough,among them to enter ¢or. 
dially into the plan. On us it 
depends whether such a deside 
ratum as a provision for infirm 
and superannuated ministers shall 
be made. J. 


P.S.—My name and address 
may be known by application to 
the Publisher. 
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X VI.—Rev. Cornelius Winter, to 

Mr. Lee, Wem, Shropshire. 
Painswick, May 26, 1797. 
SHauv apology for an unreasonable de- 
lay of a letter, which, as a letter of 
gratitude, should have been written in- 
stantly on the receipt of your great pre- 
sent, meet your eye, my very dear Sir, 
at this unreasonable distance from the 
time in which it ought to have been 
written?” Indeed, I am ashamed to 
write in the apologetical strain. If it 
would be any mitigation of the shame- 
ful neglect, I can, with great truth, say, 
“I have you in my heart.” Not a day 
passes without your. occurring to my 
mind, especially when my palate is re- 
galed with that fine and mellow cheese, 
hardly to be matched in our neighbour- 
hood, and which would never have 
come to my share, but as presented by 
so kind and dear a friend. I was 
mortified exceedingly, on my return 
from Wilts, to find L had lost the plea- 
sure of your company, but hope, our 
lives being spared, that pleasure is yet to 
come. In the mean while, and as soon 
as possible, convince me, by a line from 
your friendly pen, that you are disposed 
to forgive the delay you might justly re- 
sent. 

I have partook largely of the afflic- 
tion of the times, as it respects indispo- 
sition. At the time you was at our 
house, I was so exceedingly ill, that I 
knew not whether my return would be 
practicable. I have not been thoroughly 
well since, and some part of the time 
have continued very poorly. My debi- 


litated frame is a great hindrance to 
business. I either do not work at all, 
or I work lazily. I can indulge reading, 
though I am much fatigued by it, But 
the instant I give up my mind to think. 
ing, I am stopped in my progress. Yet 
I have always something to do, and 
something that I am obliged to perform 
immediately. When several concerns 
of equal necessity intrude upon an ob- 
structed mind, it is difficult to determine 
what is first to be done. Perhaps, my 
dear Sir, you are pressed with the same 
difficulty in your department. If so, I 
shall have your sympathy. I hope no- 
thing of your former complaint returns 
upon you, but that you are strong in 
body, and strong in soul; strong in the 
Lord, and in the power of his might, 
Spiritual strength is of the first conse- 
quence, that we may encounter sin, 
Satan, and. the world, by whom we are 
beguiled into sin; and that we may 
persevere in the Christian race to the 
end of our days. For this we are i- 
sufficient of ourselves, and should have 
been as indisposed as we are insufficient, 
had not the Lord, by his Spirit, excited 
in us a desire, and shown us the im 
portance of turning our feet unto his 
testimonies. O blessed discovery ! 0 
free grace, that has wrought in us to 
will, and that has provided for us, im 
Jesus Christ, power to do! Indepen- 
dent of Jesus we can do nothing ; and 
it is only as he worketh in us, our 
motion and work can be speedy. As 
the sails of a ship can swell but in pro 
portion to the quantity of wind tha 
fills them ; or the wheels of a mill (de 
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upon the wind that moves 
— slow or swift iu their motion, 
in rtion as the sails receive force 
from the wind, so we can only act as we 
are endued with the grace that comes 
from the fulness that is in Christ. Con- 
yinced of this, his direction will be our 
male of conduct: he hath said, “ Ask.” 
His promise will be fulfilled, wherein 
he bath said, “* Ye shall receive.” We 
shall receive according to the proportion 
of faith ia which we ask. Great faith 
js not contented with a small gift. Its 
demand is great, and the grant will be 
in proportion. Therefore we have not 
at all, or we have but in a small de- 
gree, because we ask not, or are not 
large and constant in our application. 
By this observation I stand reproved. 
He that is instant in prayer, is not poor 
in grace. If the prayer offered to God 
be the prayer of faith, it will avail much. 
May that prayer proceed from you, my 
dear Sir, that shall bring, in return, 
large portions from the unsearchable 
riches of Christ! and may his commu- 
nications to you enable you to carry the 
savour of his name, and make it mani- 
fest, wherever you go! May you have 


avery long life in which to diffuse the 
odour of that precious name! 


And, 
in consequence of your knowledge of 
yourname being written in heaven, be 
ready and pleased to receive your dis- 
mission from the state of mortality, 
whenever it may be sent to you. It is 
but short, at longest, we have to be 
here. The circle of my old friends is 
entirely broken. The evening of my 
day advances apace ; it advances nearer 
the night, in which no man ean work. 
T review life past with a concern that I 
have not been more active for God. 
Time is to be redeemed for present 
action, but the remissness of the past 
days leave the consequence. The ta- 
lent, though not buried, may not be im- 
proved to all the purposes for which it 
Po 3 and any degree of neglect lays 
afoundation for painful reflection. It 
swell we have a Saviour’s compassion 
engaged on our behalf; and that, though 
We cannot forgive ourselves, God, for 
thesake of his dear Son, is abundant in 
forgiveness towards us, and will own us 
tobe his servants, though we have been 

‘able ; yea, his sons, unworthy as 
Weare to be called such. The gracious 
disposition of our God will not erase 
from our memory our neglect of him, 
fot Our misdoings against him ; neither 
tat we avoid being confounded, when 
Wetemember that which is the occasion 
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of our shame. May this meet you un- 
der the-abundance of grace, active in 
the discharge of what you have found 
necessary to be done, and yet inquiring, 
“ What good thing shall I do?” It is 
good to have work before us, as well as 
work in hand ; and if we be always em- 
ployed, as we ought to be, the spirit 
and principle of our action will lead us 
to renounce the merit, and give the 
glory of our work to God. To be de- 
voted to his service, and diligently walk- 
ing in his ways, is an effectual security 
against the temptations of Satan. 

Excuse the prolixity of this letter. I 
imagine you as sitting with me, only I 
want the pleasure of your reply to any 
thing I may propose. It will afford me 
pleasure to receive good news as it may 
respect the prosperity of the cause in 
which you are concerned. I hope Mr. 
and Mrs. Henshaw, Miss Allen, and 
Mr. E——, enjoy much health. To as 
many as you may mention me, I beg to 
be affectionately remembered. .You will 
be pleased to hear the youth I pro 
to your consideration is comfortably 
fixed with a capable and pious apothe- 
cary. His brother goes on well at Cam- 
bridge. I have intruded upon Mr. 
G-—’s patience, by neglecting to write 
to him, but I hear his situation, not- 
withstanding some crosses he has lately 
met with, promises to be useful and 
prosperous. He will learn prudence by 
meeting with contradiction. Mrs. Win- 
ter sends her respectful salutations. 
She was not thoughtful by preventing 
your writing, which I find you kindly 
intended. Now, my dear Sir, please to 
write soon, and thereby add to all the 
obligations conferred upon 

Yours affectionately, 
in our dear Lord Jesus, 
CorneLius Winter. 
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XVII.— Rev. G. Whitefield to 
Lord Leven. 


Edinburgh, Sept. 23, 1741, 

Past ten at Night. 
My Lorp—Though nature calls for 
rest, yet love and gratitude oblige me to 
sit up to answer your Lordship’s letter, 
lest I should not have time in the morn- 
ing. Blessed be the glorious Redeemer, 
who seems to be, in some measure, 

working upon your heart. My p 
to God is, that these convictions may 
continue till they end in a sound éon- 
version. You do well, my Lord, to fear 
lest they should wear off. I have had 
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not so much acquaintance with the world 
as your Lordship, but I know it is a de- 
ceitful thing, and, without the utmost 
care and watchfulness, will insensibly 
divert the heart from God. Your Lord- 
ship is in adangerous situation. A fear 
of contempt, and a love for honour, 
falsely so called, render religion un- 
fashionable amongst the rich and polite 

rt of the world. But the blood of 
Seous is almighty, and can make a soul 
more than conqueror. Here is the 
fountain, my Lord, to which you and 1 
must apply to wash away all our sins 
and all our uncleanness. Here my filthy 
soul has been washed from sins of deep- 
est die; and it is yet open for all poor 
sinners. Come then, my Lord, and lay 
yourself at the feet of the blessed Jesus. 
He can, he will, if you believe on him, 
abundantly pardon you. But faith is 
the gift of God. I pray God give you 
no rest till you have received a full as- 
surance of faith. Then will you receive 
your primitive dignity, trample earth 
under your feet, and with your heart be 
panting after God. Oh, my Lord, it is 
a blessed thing to. have fellowship with 
the Father and the Son. I am a poor, 
despised minister of Jesus Christ; but I 
would not change my Master for ten 
thousand worlds. I have food to eat 
which the world knows nothing of. I 
long to have your Lordship taste of 
it too, and shall, as it were, travail 
in birth till Jesus Christ be formed in 
you. Your Lordship need not remind 
me to pray for you. Your eternal 
welfare is much upon my heart. Oh, 
my Lord, now is the accepted time 
—the day of salvation. The blessed 
Spirit is now striving with you, and say- 
ing, “‘ My son, give me thy heart. What 
hast thou to do any more with idols?” 
I hope your reply will be, Lord, 1 give 
thee my heart—my whole heart; and 
will no longer keep-from thee the least 
part. Then will your Lordship be truly 
happy. For so far as we are void of 
God, so far we are miserable. But 
whither am I running? It is late, But 
your Lordship desired a long letter, and 
therefore I we taken the liberty to 
write thus freely. I am sensible of the 
honour put upon me by your Lordship, 
and hope I shall never betray any trust 
Te in me. I pray God sanctify 
this, and bless our fellowship when we 
meet together. 

I thank your Lordship for your con- 
cern about the orphans. I am per- 
suaded you will in no wise lose your 
reward. I hope your Lordship received 


" 


my last letter, which gave an account of 
my intended preaching at Kinglassy ang 
Cowpar. May the glorious Jesus sang. 
tify my continuance in these parts to the 
promoting his own glory and the good 
of souls. I think I can say, to me tg 
live is Christ. It revives me to see 9 
many seeking after Jesus. At Ki 
lassy the power was extraordinary. 
free grace! that God should make use 
of such a wretch as Tam. I desire tp 
lie humbly in the dust, and to say, 
me, Lord, why me? Fear not, my La 
I have received remission of sins by the 
blood of Jesus. Into his arms I am 
= about to commend your Lordship, 

pray God visit your soul with his sal- 
vation! And, hoping my humble te. 
spects will find acceptance ‘with your 
Lordship, your Lady, and Lady Ann, I 
beg leave to subscribe myself, 

My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient, 
obliged, humble Servaut, 
G. Wuiterisz, 
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XVIII.—The Rev. John Newton 
to a poor Woman of Olney. 


Nov. 28th, 1797. 
Dear Nanney—Why are you so cast 
down? It is, as you say, not probable 
that we shall meet again upon earth; 
but I have no doubt of meeting you in 
heaven, if I get there myself, as I trust! 


shall, though I am a chief sinner, for . 


such our Lord Jesus came into the world 
to save. Yes, I trust you and I, as well 
as the thief upon the cross, shall join in 
the song, “‘ Thou hast redeemed us to 
God by thy blood.” 

The people that were upon the boards 
and broken pieces of the ship all got 
safe to shore; and when we come to 
our journey’s end, we shall soon forget 
all the difficulties of the road, and the 
remembrance of our weary steps 
only make our rest more welcome, and 
increase our thankfulness to the Lord, 
who guided, guarded, and supported 
such. weak and unworthy creatures 
through this dangerous and trying wil- 
derness. 

But how is it that, after so long at 
quaintance with the Gospel, you are 
still perplexing yourself with so many 
ifs and buts, and doubts and fears? Are 
you not yet freed from that spirit of 

ndage which oppressed most of the 

women when I lived at Olney! 
any of them seemed to think that 
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f did not indulge a spirit of 
d pint and unbelief they could 


= 


= - right. I have often wished 
ine had some better way of getting 
the their livelihood than by poreing over 
ood their lace-pillows from morning till 
> to almost midnight, which made them 
P 80 low spirited. But there were some 
| cheerful Christians amongst them. Mary 
Oh, Lambert, Betty Abraham, and a few 
use others, were not more comfortable than 
e to ou, because they thought themselves 
vh iter than you do, but because they 
| were content to be saved as poor sin- 
the ners, without any hope, or plea, or righ- 
am teousness, or strength, but what they 
hip. derived from the Saviour. Some of those 
sal- old women used to say, and I 
Te- have often said it after them, “ That 
our grace puts much into the heart, but it 


takes nothing out.” There are some 
effects of our depraved nature which 
cleave to us, while we live in the body, 
as close as our skins : we cannot avoid 
nor suppress them ; nor does the holi- 
ness of a sinner consist in being wholly 
freed from them, but in watching and 
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praying against them, mourning over 
them, and being abased before the 
Lord on account of them. We ought 
to be humbled for them, but not dis- 
couraged by them. These things, such as 
wandering evil thoughts, a backwardness 
to prayer, and the like, we should strive 
and fight against; but they are a part 
of the soul’s sickness, which has con- 
strained us to apply to the Great Phy- 
sician. They who looked to the brazen 
serpent by God’s appointment needed 
no other medicine. One brazen ser- 
pent sufficed for the whole camp of 
Israel. Thus the Lord Jesus is lifted 
up, and the word is, Look and live: be- 
lieve and be saved. I wish you would 
consider unbelief as the worst of all 
your sins. Itis flatly to contradict him 
who is the Truth. He says, “ Him that 
cometh I will in no wise cast out.” The 
apostle, “* He is able to save to the ut- 
termost all that come to God by him.” 
Put that and that together, and go on 
your way rejoicing. 
I am your affectionate Friend, 

Joun Newton. 








POETRY. 


ton 

‘97. 

cast MORNING DEVOTION. 

able 

th: Tanks tothe sovercign Ruler of the sky, 

4 Another morning dawns upon my sight ; 

stI Darkness and dreams my waking eyelids 
fly, 

4 Chased by the beams of pure and orient 

. light. 

rel 

a in The holy angels round my bed have kept 

} to Commission’d watch, from him who 


never sleeps ; 
Protected and preserved while I have slept, 
1 praise the God whom Israel sately 
keeps. 


Bow at his feet, my soul, and there repent 
The many slighted offers of his grace ; 
And peradventure he will yet relent, 
Will yet bestow the smilings of his face. 


BERS sa 
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Shortly the huur will come, when thou, my 
soul 
Shall hear the tumult of the world no 
more ; 
When swelling Jordan over thee shall roll, 


=a & 


ace Its bitter waters—and the tempest roar. 
are 
any Ob may the blood of Jesus be applied, 
To purify from every guilty stain ; 
Are ry guuty 
of shall “this mortal’”’ safe in death 


abide, 
My «« better part”’ on high shall ever 
reign. 
New Series, No. 19. 
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Above the reach of death I then shall 
stand, 

Beyond the darts of Satan, then shall be, 

Planted by God the Father’s own right 


hand, 
Celestial grace shall then descend on me. 


No change of day or night that realm shall 
know, 
There dark and stormy winter never 
reigns ; 
Ne’er shall our sun diurnal journies go, 
Nor shall our moon enlighten heavenly 
plains, 


No temple there, nor golden altar stands, 
The worship of the holy to invite ; 

No priest to offer up, with hallow’d hands, 
The cloudy incense as a shadowy rite ; 


But over all the region pure and bright, 
Jesus the Lord eternally presides ; 
He is the city’s temple, and its light, 
And to his throne his ransom’d ones he 
guides. 


In raiment white they stand, with harps of 
-gold 

Strike harmony fromevery tender chord ; 

I hear their song, it speaks the love un- 


tol 
Of Jesus, their Redeemer and theirLord. 


J.T, 
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INFANT JABEZ. 
{1 Chron. iv. 9, 10.) 


“And Jabez was more honourable than 
his brethren: and his mother called his 
name Jabez, saying, ‘‘ because | bare 
him with sorrow.” And Jabez called 
on the God of Israel, saying, ‘Oh! that 
thou wouldst bless me indeed, and en- 
large my coast, and that thine hand 
miglit be with me, and that thou wouldst 
keep me from evil, that it may not 
grieve me. And God granted him that 
which he requested.” 


Kinp stranger, did you ask my name ? 
They call me ‘* Jabez’’--child of grief ; 

My birth-place was the land of Judah, 
Stranger this my story brief. 


I’ve heard they call me ‘‘ child of grief,” 
Because with cruél sorrows torn ; 

In deep distress, my mother languish’d, 
On the day that I was born. 


eo stranger, say, 
t is it brings that trembling tear; 
The sorrows of my sainted mother, 

Or her wand’ring orphan here ? 


Though motherless, I have a guide, 
The God of Israel is my friend ; 

He never will, nor can forsake me, 
Now, or at my journey’s end. 


The proud may scorn my humble lot, 
Yet, if the Lord approve my way ; 
«€ More honourable” he can make me, 

By his favour far than they. 


Great God of Israel hear my prayer, 
Direct my steps, supply my need ; 

Oh, that my God himself would bless me, 
Then should I be bless’d indeed. 


Now scanty is my earthly store, 
But if it be thy heav’nly will, 


I pray thee let my growing portion 
Shew thy hand is with me still. 


And, lest indeed my name express 
My sad experience, let thy care 
Preserve me safe from all that’s evil, 
Ev’ry sin and ev’ry snare. 
The God of Israel hears my cry, 
And kindly answers my request ; 
And though they call me ‘‘ child of sorrow,” 
Peace shall rule within my breast. 
(e.) 


se 


A MIDNIGHT THOUGHT. 


Once more deprived of balmy sleep, 
I lay me down again to weep, 
Conceal’d from human sight ; 
Let others tell their heartfelt woes; 
_But my sad spirit seeks repose 
In shades of deepest night. 
All, all is still, no zephyr plays, 
While the pale moon, with sickly rays, 
From yonder dark cloud passes ; 
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But pause, my soul, a voice I hear, 
It calms my doubts, and drowns my fears, 
And bids each sigh to cease, 


Yes, ’tis the yoice of pardoning love, 

That echoes from the realms above, 
And softly whispers peace ; 

Sure I must fight, if 1 would wear 

The conqueror’s crown, or hope to share 
Celestial joys above. 


Then ’twill be sweet, yes, sweet to die, 
While faith proclaims salvation nigh, 
And Jesus fills the soul ; 
Then will I ask Almighty Power, 
Thine heavenly aid, and wait the hour 
That wafts my spirit home. 
Etiza T, 


Wee desereses 


THE HOPE OF HEAVEN, 


Wauat, when the scenes of earth are faded, 

And the young heart’s first hopes are riven 

Relumes the hue that earth has shaded? 
The Hope of Heaven. 


What is the joy that gladness gives, 

Refreshing as the dew of even, 

When earthly hope no lounger lives? 
The Hope of Heaven. 


It lives through life—in death still lingers, 
The best of hopes, to mortals givren— 

Smiles at the tyrant’s icy fingers-- 
That Hope of Heaven. 


The light of life, the “‘ joy of sorrow,” 
When darkness o’er the soul is driven-- 
Care stamps in vain the deepened furrow, 
In death we have the hope of heaven. 
JAQUES. 





7. 


THE MORNING STAR. 
(From the Poems of the Rev. R. Brown.) 


AT length the star of morning glows 
Upon the eastern sky, 

Its rays around the traveller throws, 

And cheers his spirit, while it shows 

Night’s drear dominion near its close, 

And day’s long wished for season nigh. 


In yonder planet I behold 

An emblem of the seer 
Who in Judea’s wild of old 
The sinner warned, the saint consoled, 
The day-spring from on high foretold, 
Declared the coming Shiloh near. 


An emblem, too, is yonder flame 

Of those that cross the wave 
And trace the desert, to proclaim 
To heathen tribes the cheering name, 
The boundless worth of Him who came 
From darkness, sin, and death, to save. 


Soon may the Power who rules on high, 
Their sacred labours bless, 

Cause error’s awful shade to’ fly, 

And those who now in darkness lie 

With ardent gratitude and joy 

To hail the Sun of Righteousness. 
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A Compendious View of the Origi- 
nal ice stoked with 
Adam, and of the Mediatorial 
Dispensation established through 
Christ ; designed to illustrate 
their Connection and Analogy. 
By David Russell, Dundee.— 
Edinburgh. 12mo. 5s, 6d. pp. 

468. 

A Familiar Survey of the Old and 
New Covenants, including a Sum- 
mary View of the Patriarchal 
and Levitical Dispensations. By 
the same Author.—Edinburgh. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. pp. 432. 


TuE importance of systematic di- 
vinity has been both overrated and 
underrated. By some it has been 
viewed as the sine qua non of a 
minister's and of a Christian’s 
qualifications and attainments, as 
that without which no doctrine, 
duty, or privilege can be pro- 
perly understood ; and to the study 
of which the days and nights of a 
christian divine especially ought to 
be devoted. Its influence in nar- 
rowing the views, and warping 
the spirit of inquiry, has, on the 
other hand, been considered as so 
pernicious, that many have fled to 
the opposite extreme, have decried 
all systems, and waged war with 
all order and arrangement. The 
former, perhaps, was the error of 
the past age; the latter is cer- 
tainly the error of the present. 
There is a vast difference be- 
tween adopting a human system 
of divine truth, prepared and made 
ready to our hand, and endeavour- 
ing to ascertain the system which 
the Bible contains, and framing 
and building our faith upon it. It 
is one thing to adopt Witsius or 
Limborch, Doddridge or Ridgley, 


as infallible guides; and another 
thing to profit by their laborious 
researches, and to follow them as 


they are followers of Christ and 
his apostles. The Bible is not 
written in a systematic form; its 
doctrines, laws, and institutions do 
not adopt the arrangement of hu- 
man creeds and confessions. But 
the Scriptures do most certainly 
contain a grand and admirably- 
arranged system, worthy of Infinite 
Wisdom, and reflecting the highest 
honour on their glorious author. 
The careless observer of the field 
of nature, and the distributions of 
Providence, may conceive that 
every thing lies in wild confusion, 
and that there exists no pervading 
and regulating principle. He, 
on the other hand, whose re- 
searches are most profound, meets 
with plan, and regularity, and per- 
fect order, in all the works and 
ways of God. Animate and in- 
animate creation, in all their infi | 
nite variety, he beholds subject to 
regular laws, which guide their 
respective operations, and control 
their apparent irregularities, 

It would be marvellous if, in 
that scheme which is worthy to be 
denominated ‘ the perfect wisdom 
of God,” and in that book which 
contains more of God than all his 
other works, there were nothing 
corresponding with this. The man 
who looks at the Scriptures as a 
collection of promises and pre- 
cepts, narratives .and yracictiens. 
thrown together at random, and to 
be picked out as the caprice or 
circumstances of the inquirer may 
suggest, may perhaps suppose that 
it is folly to attempt classification, 
or even sinful to arrange that 
which Infinite Wisdom appears to 
have left in disorder, We deplore 
his folly, and are assured that he 
will find his punishment in his 
vague, incorrect, and often unsa- 
tisfactory interpretations both of 
the word and of the designs of 
3A2 
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God. There are principles as 
fixed and immutable, as extensive 
in their operation, and as minute 
in their influence, in the moral, as 
there are in the physical govern- 
ment of Jehovah. The law of 
gravitation is not more powerful 
or uniform in its operation, than 
are the principles of grace and 
justice, holiness and sovereignty, 
in the moral economy of the uni- 
verse. 

It will not, we believe, be dis- 
puted by any, that the Scriptures 
contain.a view of a series of dis- 
pensations or constitutions involv- 
ing’ and evolving one another. 
The first containing the germ, or 
chief principle, of all the rest, and 
preparing the way for, and intro- 
ducing the second, The second, 
established on the basis of the 
preceding, assumes its truth, and 
adopts its advantages; but be- 
comes wider in its range of opera- 
tion, and brighter in its discove- 
ries. This,'again, is the harbinger 
of a succeeding era, and that, 
again, of something clearer and 
more perfect which follows. Thus 
it has been since the founda- 
tion of the world, ‘‘ when the 
morning stars sang together, and 
all the sons of God shouted for 
joy;” and thus it will be till the 
morning of the resurrection, when 
the liberty of the sons of God shall 
be enjoyed, and the whole re-ani- 
mated creation appear in the per- 
fection of its glory. 

To trace the progress and de- 
velopment of this vast and inter- 
minable range of heavenly and 
merciful dispensations, is among 
the most delightful employments 
in which a Christian can engage. 
To follow the leadings of that light 
which first emitted a feeble but 
cheering ray in Eden, at once re- 
viying and directing the hopes of 
the guilty and despairing founders 
of our race; which never entirely 
forsook the world, notwithstanding 
the darkness and desolation which 
ensued; but which continued to 
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gather fresh accessions during sue. 
cessive ages, gladdening the hearts 
of patriarchs, and brightening the 
hopes of prophets, till, at last, it 
burst forth in the brightness of the 
glory of the only-begotten of the 
Father: and to regard even this 
light as only preparing us for that 
future manifestation of uncreated 
light, and unbroken biessedness, 
which shall constitute the high 
privilege of the purchased posses- 
sion, — are enough to call off 
the mind from all meaner pur- 
suits and gratifications, and to 
give us some participation in the 
enjoyment of those high intelli- 
geaces who consider it not con- 
descension, but privilege, to stoop 
from their thrones of glory to 
“look into these things.”— But 
we forget that we are writing a 
review, and not a dissertation. 

The works on our table ought _ 
to have been noticed before at 
length; but it is not yet too late 
to call the attention of our readers 
to them. And as we shall find 
it impossible to do them justice 
by such an extent of remark as 
they are entitled to, we are-happy 
that they are not the productions 
of an author to whom our readers 
are strangers. ‘Those who are ac- 
quainted with his ‘ Letters, Prac- 
tical and Consolatory,” and his 
work on the Salvation of Infants, 
need scarcely be told what they 
may expect from an investigation 
of the subjects contained in these 
volumes by Mr. Russell. Neces- 
sarily less popular in their style, 
and directed to topics less fie- 
quently treated from the pulpit 
and the press, they nevertheless 
discover the same simplicity of 
mind, and richness of evangelical 
sentiment, with a far larger por- 
tion of biblical knowledge, and of 
masterly argument, They are sys- 
tematic without being dry; they 
are scriptural without being tame; 
and profound without any obscu- 
rity. They contain a large quan- 
tity of valuable and origina dis- 
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cussion, without any striking no- 
velty or paradoxical sentiment. 
Indeed we know few works lately 
published which will more largely 
repay the diligent consideration of 
the theological student. 

We ought to inform our readers 
that the two volumes, though 
brought before them together by 
us, were published separately ; 
and are, though connected, inde- 
pendent of each other. We almost 
wish they had been published 
under acommon title as parts of the 
same work. The one properly treats 
of the Adamic and the other of 
the Levitical dispensations; and 
both are regarded as prefigurative 
and illustrative of the gracious 
economy established by our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The first volume is di- 
vided into two parts. In the first 
part, theauthor discusses, in eleven 
sections, the nature of the Adamic 
dispensation; and in the second, 
he devotes thirteen sections to 
the mediatorial economy, as illus- 
trated by the nature and result 
of that dispensation. On the 
original character sustained by 
Adam, on the fall, and on original 
sin, we have many most important 
statements. The following pas- 
sage we think worthy of attention. 

“The constitution established with 
Adam is often called a covenant. Consi- 
dering the latitude in which this term is 
in certain connections employed in Scrip- 
ture, the law given to Adam, or the con- 
stitution promulgated to him, accom- 
panied as it was with a promise of life in 
ease of obedience, and under the sanction 
of death in case of transgression, may be 
80 denominated ; and on this ground the 
appellation in question appears to have 
been originally adopted. Some, however, 
through ignorance and mistake, have 
been led to confound it, in a great mea- 
sure, with a compact between parties on a 
level, and to feel as if the obligation rested 
Ou the consent given to it by man. No- 
tions of this- kind, though seldom ex- 
Pressed in so many words, really lurk in 
the minds of many, and have an injurious 
effect on their views of many other sub- 

ts. When mention is made in Scrip- 
thre of the old and the new, or the first 
aad the second covenants, for there are 
two so called by way of eminence, Moses 
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and Jesus are compared, the Jewish and 
the Christian dispensations ; Mount Sinai, 
whence the law was published, and Mount 
Zion in Jerusalem, whence the Gospel is 
preached; and to these subjects the pas- 
sages which treat of them ought to be 
applied. Gal. iv. 24--26; Heb. vii. 22; 
viii. 6--13; ix. 15--23; xii. 24. Dr. 
Campbell’s Dissertations, Diss. V. Part 
Ill. Sect. 1f.--Great care should therefore 
be tuken that the scripture representations 
of the Mosaic and Christian dispensations, 
are not obscured or misapplied. In par- 
ticular, great care should be taken that 
the nature of the new and everlasting 
covenant, as consisting of free promises of 
salvation and blessedness in behalf of 
sinners, and of a gracious constitution of 
things founded oa these promises, and all 
ratified by the sacrificial death of Christ, 
is not Jost sight of. If the name given to 
the Adamic dispensation does not inter- 
fere with the distinctuess of men’s views 
of its nature, and if it mar not the cor- 
rectuess of their views of the covenant of 
peace, as ratified by Immanuel, it were 
idle to object to it. But, without ques- 
tion, it ouglit to be so explained, as to 
prevent crrors in regard to that covenant, 
which is all our salvation and all our 
desire; for if it be misunderstood, the 
effects will be deplorable: and it is but 
justice to say, that care has been taken by 
many so te explain it.” 


Few things, perhaps, have 
tended more to darken the word 
of God, and mislead men on most 
important subjects, than confound- 
ing the Mosaic dispensation with 
the Adamic, and regarding the 
latter as a kind of bargain between 
God and man. From the begin- 
ning man had no right to dictate 
or dispute terms with God. The 
Creator alone had a right to declare 
the principles on which he and the 
creature should act together. A 
covenant of works, in the sense in 
which it has often been explained, 
we do not believe ever had exist- 
ence, except in systems of human 
theology. The phrase itself never 
occurs in the Bible, and. the use 
of it tends more to perplex and 
bewilder than to explain or -illus- 
trate the will of God. .We should 
be gratified by quoting at large 
Mr. Russell’s reasoning on the 
subject of original sin, and the 
nature of man’s depravity; in 
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which his leaning to the views of 
Dr. Williams is apparent, while 
he objects to some of the phrase- 
ology used both by the Doctor 
himself, and by the friends of his 
system. But we must refer our 
readers to the work itself on this 
subject. The second part of the 
first volume is uncommonly in- 
teresting, On the ultimate object 
of the mediatorial economy, his 
views are exceedingly satisfactory 
and sublime. In the following 
passage his reasoning, on a very 
difficult subject, we think both 
scriptural and well sustained, 


«¢ Finally, we are informed that all 
things which are placed under Christ are 
preserved in their several stations by him, 
according to their several natures. Thus, 
the Apostle, when endeavouring to exalt 
our ideas of the plan of redemption, repre- 
sents the transcendent dignity of the Sa- 
viour’s person, and the pre-eminent glory 
to which he is exalted, Col. i. 15--18; 
and the moral re-union of the heavenly hosts 
and the redeemed of mankind, and their 
formation into one grand -body under 
Christ as their head, ver. 20--22. In par- 
ticular, having represented Jesus as the 
Creator of all things, he represents him as 
also their preserver, ver. 15, 16; and as 
the reference is particularly to the ‘ all 
things reconciled unto God through him,” 
aad to the hallowed community of which 
he is head, the sustentation ascribed 
to him must respect the creatures intro- 
duced, according to their nature, order, 
and end. ‘ By him all things consist,’ 
whetber of a moral and spiritual, or of a 
material nature. We cannot tell the ex- 
tent of the universe ; nor can we tell with 
how many orders of intelligent beings its 
many provinces are peopled; but the 
Scriptures inform us, that all things 
capable of moral union are brought into 
holy fellowship through Christ; for the 
reconciliation effected by his _ sacrifice 
restores to delightfnl harmony all. who 
had never fallen from holiness, and all 
of mankind who are redeemed from their 
state of guilt and of alienation. Jesus, 
as Immanuel, has in all things the pre- 
eminence, or he has the highest place 
among all, as the first born from the dead ; 
and, in particular, as the Lord of the < all 
things’ which are reconciled unto God 
through him, whether thrones, or do- 
minions, or principalities, or powers; for 
by him the most exalted of creatures are 
sustained and confirmed in a state of holi- 
ness and happiness, as well as in existence, 








Col. i. 15--17. The atonement, then, 
must be known in regions beyond that in 
which it was offered; and while it haj 
expiated the guilt of men, it has alg 
afforded most important instruction, and 
many invaluable benefits, to other parts of 
the univérse. 

** It appears, then, that the salvation of 
men is but part of an extensive scheme, 
by which the divine character is to be 
fully displayed, in the confirmation of all 
holy creatures, in a state of obedience and 
blessedness, as well as in the redemption 
of multitudes of mankind ; and by. which 
it is the determination of God to accom- 
plish the complete banishment of evil from 
the face of the universe, into that place 
which was ‘ prepared for the devil and 


his angels,’ with whom moral evil origi-. 


nated. It will then, indeed, be still in 
the universe ; but it will be consigned to 
a corner; it will be there shut up, and 
will serve as a perpetual warning to all 
orders of beings, of the danger of rebel- 
lion. This is perfectly in unison with the 
well-known fact, that, in the world of 
nature, the Almighty never employs many 
means to do that which can be accom. 
plished by few. One sun enlightens the 
whole planetary system ; one law of at- 
traction carries all the different planets 
around the governing body. And, on the 
same principle, the moral world may be 
instructed and governed by means of the 
same great economy, established through 
Christ. 

*¢ The intelligent creation, then, will ulti- 
mately exhibit two separate bodies. When 
all things here are dissolved, all the re- 
deemed of mankind, and all holy beings, 
shall meet and live eternally together, to 
the enjoyment of blessed ‘‘ fellowship with 
God, and with his Son Jesus Christ,” as 
the exalted head of this great community, 
and with one another in the high perfec- 
tion of eternal leve. And, on the other 
hand, all the enemies of God, both fallen 
angels, and the unbelieving and impenitent 
of mankind, shall share together in the 
fearful result of sin, as they were joined 
together in rebellion. It is consoling to think, 
that not only shall the heavenly community 
contain an innumerable multitude of the 
human race, but still greater multitudes of 
other beings; and that the powers of 
darkness, and their adherents from man- 
kind, which shall form the other division, 
however numerous they may be considered 
by themselves, will bear no comparison % 
to numbers, when set beside the hosts of 
the blessed. The number of those who 
shall be finally lost may bear far less 4 
gneneion to the many worlds of the 

lessed, than a very few convicted 
executed criminals to the inhabitants of 
a populous and an extensive empire, ‘It 
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istene, the loss to those who are lost will 
be nothing abated by this consideration ; 
perhaps, on the contrary, it may be aug- 
mented; and to them the divine govern- 
ment will ever appear gloomy; but to 
those who judge of things impartially, 
and upon an extensive scale, it will ap- 

to contain no more of a disparage- 
ment to the government of the universe, 
than the execution of a murderer once in a 
hundred years would be to the govern- 
ment of a nation.’ ”’--pp. 224-227. 


On the subject of the resur- 
rection and future glory of the 
saints, as contrasted with the first 
estate of man, and the damage 
caused by his fall, we find many 
things which afford us very hig 

ification. How exquisitely 
lightful is the prospect exhibited 
in the following passage. 


«Now, in the heavenly world, where 
the objects with which we shall be con- 
versant, will be infinitely more numerous 
and interesting; the body will have new 
faculties, organs, and senses, possessed of 
all the acuteness and penetration adapted 
to the numerous and the magnificent sce- 
nery thrown open to our view. 

“This body is sown an animal body ; 
but it shall be raised a spiritual body,— 
fefined from the dregs of matter,— 
from the animal part of its present consti- 
tution, and without the senses and organs 
required only in its former state, and pos- 
sessing the remaining senses in greater 
perfection, together with the faculties 
stited to its new condition ; and animated 

by the presence of the rational 
spirit, without the intervention of an ani- 
mal soul. Such seems to be the nature of 
what is denominated a spiritual body. It 
cannot be an immaterial body; for this 
Would involve an utter contradiction: but 
it will be spiritual as to its powers and its 
properties, its exercises, and its gratifi- 
cations. The appellation in question is 
employed, because human language is in- 
to express the precise nature of 
celestial objects. A spiritual body will 
not on gross materials for support, 
nor will it ever require sleep to recruit its 
Vigotr; neither will it be subject to the 
laws which regulate matter. 

Future happiness will not arise from 
inactivity, but from the sublime exertions 
of the faculties of the mind, through the 
medium of the glorified body ; both which 
Will exert their energies in exploring all 
the glories and the wonders which shall 
thet be exhibited, and in which God him- 
self will beseen. It would appear, that the 

of this will be the whole extent 


« universe, into the different and va- 
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rious departments of which, it will reach 
with unwearied powers, and in which new 
sources of happiness may for ever be un- 
veiled; all of which shall be connected 
with the bright discoveries of the cha- 
racter of God, which are afforded in the 
cross, the salvation, and the kingdom of 
Christ. 

“All sensible delights are not of an 
animal nature, and though the latter will 
cease, all the former will not. The works 
of God will form a mirror in which his 
glories will be reflected, and even sensible 
delights and sensible glories will enlarge 
our conceptions of moral loveliness, and 
feed the flame of holy and spiritual affec- 
tions, Creation, providence, and redemp- 
tion, will then appear as one great system, 
in which the two former have all along 
been subservient to the latter. We have 
no reason to suppose, that the present vi- 
sible system will be totally annihilated, 
When these heavens shall have pussed 
away, and this earth with its works shall 
have been burnt up, there may be reared 
from their ruins, a lovelier und more glo- 
rious fabric. Into its precise nature, and 
its special use, it were foolish to pry. 
Suffice it to say, that though it may not 
be the stated abode of the righteous, it 
may be their frequent resort ; and were it 
to serve no other purpose, than to be a me- 
morial of the wonderful works which have 
here been performed in behalf of mankind, 
the very sight of it would be an occasion 
of joy. Add to this, that its connexion 
with the rest of creation, may. be a sign of 
that spiritual connexion which then shall 
subsist, between the redeemed of men, and 
the whole faithful creation of God. It is 
not the design of the gospel to turn the 
mind entirely away from the visible works 
of the Almighty, or to cloud his glory as 
the creator; so far from this, its design 
is to restore us to the love and service of 
the God of creation, by unfolding his cha- 
racter as the God of all grace. ‘The 
face of nature is glorious in itself; but it 
is overcast with a gloom of terror to crea- 
tures who have sinned. It shows the 
glory of the judge to the criminal ;’ and 
is rather fitted to excite dread, than to im- 
part consolation or joy. It points to a 
creator, and calls upon us to love him; 
but it unfolds not that tender link, which 
draws the child to the bosom of his Father. 
Christ is the way tothe Father. {t is in 
Him that we see the glory of God softened 
by the dearest discoveries of his grace, his 
mercy, and his love. In him it is ap- 

roachable, and is even most inviting. It 
is the Gospel alone, which divests of that 
terror which follows guilt, and which 
fosters enmity, and impels to flight where 
there is no prospect of forgiveness; for 
till we are brought to trust in him, we 
cannot serve him as we ought. We are 
thus, in the first instance, led to love God 
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as a Saviour, before we again properly 
love him as a Creator. : 

««The union of regard to him as the 
Creator, with love to him as the God of 
all grace, was strikingly exhibited in the 
appointment of the Sabbath, to comme- 
morate at once the wonders of the whole 
creation, and the greater glories of his 
mercy. As Adam was placed over the 
works of this lower sphere, and had fel- 
lowship with God as revealed in them ; so 
when our first glory shal] be more than re- 
stored by our union with the second 
Adam, our range shall be widened, and our 
new and enlarged faculties will find ample 
scope in the universe of God; in con- 
nexion with the glorious development of 
his character, in the arrangements of his 
providence, and the work of the Re- 
deemer. Creation and redempticn will 
thus be united; and the redeemed will 
form an exalted community of worshippers 
at once, exbibiting to the faithful intelli- 
gences around them the glory of their 
Lord; and learning in their turn, his 
manifold excellence from all’ that they 
witness. “If, in the present life, the senses 
furnish the channel of commuuication, 
through which thoughts and feelings are 
transmitted from one mind to another ; 
surely in that world where we shall be as- 
sociated with angels, and in the expressive 
language of Christ, shall even be ‘ made 
equal to them ;’ our bodies will be fitted 
for the closest intercourse with the most 
exalted of spiritual beings. Let it not be 
said then, that if we exist at all in the 
future world, it is cf no moment whether 
it be in the body or not; for the hope of 
the resurrection, is not merely the hope 
of being again clothed with matter; it is 
the hope of being invested with a body, 
through which shall be received ideas, the 
most purely intellectual ; and in which the 
most refined and spiritual bliss shall be 
enjoyed, in holy fellowship with the Fa- 
ther of spirits.” —-pp. 444-448, 


It is rather uncomfortable to 
come down from these elevated 
heights and meditations, to what 
the apostle calls earthly and beg- 
garly things; for such the Levi- 
tical institute was, by reason of 
the glory which excelled. But 
we must advert to the second vo- 
lume, and the topics which it em- 
braces. Happily those topics are 
treated in so admirable a manner, 
that we scarcely feel the descent. 
The dispensation of types and 
shadows is here examined by the 
light of the new covenant Scrip- 
tures, and is made to illustrate 
those better things to which it was 
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intended to be subservient. Qp 
no subject has greater folly been 
manifested than on that of types; 
and greater injury has been done 
tc the word of God by well mean. 
ing but injudicious expositors and 
preachers in their interpretation 
of types, than by the attacks of 
avowed enemies of revelation. In 
In the hands of Mr. Russell, how- 
ever, they receive the most scrip- 
tural and judicious treatmeit, 
The following remarks deserve at- 
tention, and prepare us for the en- 
lightened illustrations which fol- 
low. 


*« The old covenant which was esta- 
blished with Israel at Sinai, was particu. 
larly designed to throw light upon the 
plan of redemption in its progress to ful- 
filment. Its rites, as explained in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, agree so remark- 
ably with the Christian covenant, that it 
appears strange, that ever their typical 
import should have at all been ques- 
tioned. 

‘« In interpreting the typical institutions 
of Scripture, however, particular care is 
necessary. It is most dangerous for aman 
to give unbridled scope to his fancy, in 
order to discover their solution. Nor is 
the evil confined tothem. The-same fancy 
comes to be employed on the most plain 
historical facts. ‘These are turned into 
allegory, and the instruction to be derived 
from their obvious import, is despised. 
And hence, not afew have been led to 
look upon the Scriptures, as a book of 
riddles and conundrums. It is true, that 
certain historical] facts have been allego- 
rized by the sacred writers,—that some of 
the prophecies have a double reference— 
and that types and symbols, as has just 
been stated, are employed as emblems of 
spiritual things. But in determining what 
are such, and also in interpreting them, 
we should be guided by that fixed standard 
which is furnished by the express declara- 
tions, or the evident implications of Scrip- 
ture. It is also true, that the principle 
suggested by one passage may often be 
employed to throw light upon another, 
and that general principles may be ap- 
plied to other things besides those which 
are immediately in view ; but this is quite 
a different thing from the practice now io 
question. -Some have unhappily con- 
founded them; and hence, that disrequte 
into which the subject of types and ana- 
logies has fallen, as if it were associated 
with forced explanations, and the effer- 
vescence of a vain imagination. 

It is of great importance in this. inves- 
tigation to distinguish between the type 
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and the antitype. The kingdom of Israel, 
for instance, being a figure of the king- 
dom of Christ, the glory of the latter is 
prophesied of in language taken from the 
visible glory of the former ; and the spiri- 
tual glory of ‘ the true tabernacle,’ is de- 
scribed by allusions to the pomp aud mag- 
nificence of the earthly temple. Now, as 
the Jews, rigidly adhering to the letter, 
to the neglect of the spirit, formed the 
most mistaken notions of the character 
and reign of the Mess‘ah; so the disciples 
of Christ, forgetting he typical design of 
the Levitical economy, are sometimes apt 
to adopt means for the embellishment of 
his worship, and the extension of his 
cause, which are greatly at variance with 
the genius of a spiritual kingdom. 

«‘ This is an unscriptural use of the an- 
cient dispensation, and is to return, as it 
were, toits ‘ beggarly elements,’ instead of 
being led by them, as we ought, to ‘ go on 
to perfection.’ And the proneness of men 
to this error, accounts for the fact, that 
much of apostolic teaching is occupied 
with admonitions against it. The glory 
of the church of God is of a spiritual na- 
tare; and it is extended only by subject- 
ing the consciences of men to his word, 
purifying their hearts, and renovating 
their character. Attempts to extend and 
adorn it by other means are inconsistent 
with its nature, and are but rude efforts 
to lacker the diamond.’’—pp. x--xii. 


In the justice of these views, 
we are sure all our readers will 
accord; and thovgh the author 
enters most minutely into the 
various institutions of the old eco- 
nomy, he never loses sight of his 
own principles. This volume is 
divided into four chapters. In the 
first he makes some observation 
on the divine covenants, particu- 
larly those of the patriarchal ages. 
In the second, he treats of the 
promises and general structure of 
the Old and New Covenants. In 
the third, the Levitical system, as 
illustrative of the New Covenant, 
is particularly considered. The 
last contains a general view of the 
laws and administration of the 
Christian economy. 

The wide and interesting field 
which is here opened, must render 
itobviously impossible for us to give 
any fair representation of the man- 
ner in which it is occupied. THf, 
at times, we think the illustration 
8 carried too far, and the sym- 
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bolical design too minutely dis- 
sected, we are pleased with the 
ingenuity and modesty of the 
writer, and with the extent and 
variety of his scriptural know- 
ledge. He never tukes advantage 
of the principle of accommodation, 
and never deals out the vagaries of 
vicious undisciplined fancy. The 
following specimen of his manner 
of treating the ancient tabernacle, 
will show how nicely, and at the 
same time how soberly, Mr. Russell 
expounds. 


‘< It is of importance to remember, that 
as in a parable, many circumstances are 
introduced by way of drapery to the prin- 
cipal figures,--by way of ornament and 
connexion, and to give a finish to the 
whole, which it would be wrong to dwell 
upon, or to draw arguments from, in sup- 
port of any doctrine; so in the ancient 
tabernacle, many things were introduced 
merely for the sake of the general effect, 
and not to prefigure particular facts, or to 
teach particular ideas. Certain parts of 
that structure had, as we shall afterwards 
see, a special signification; but others 
were merely designed to contribute in their 
place to the generaleffect. Itis true, that 
the most minute and circumstantial direc- 
tions were given in regard to the very 
least particulars ; but this does not in the 
least militate against what has been now 
stated. If a man intends to erect a struc- 
ture which shall be distinguished for its 
symmetry and beauty, its grandeur and 
accommodation, he must: specify most 
distinctly to the builder, what is to be its 
height, and breadth, and length ; --he must 
describe what kinds of ornaments he wishes 
to adorn it,--where, and in what propor- 
tions they shall be used,—-the number and 
situation of apartments must be men- 
tioned,--the number and situation of doors 
and windows must be stated, and also their 
different sizes,—-the nature and form of the 
roof, of the porch, and of the connected 
wails and buildings ; and in a word, every 
particular connected with the whole, must 
be distinctly specified. Now in all this, 
there is an eye to the general effect which 
it is wished to be produced; and the im- 
portance attached to the various particu- 
lars arises, not from some separate pur- 
pose which they are severally designed to 
answer, but from their relation to the 
whole, and from each being calculated in 
its place to assist in producing the effect 
desired. 

** In like manner, as the tabernacle was 
designed to be the residence of God, as 
the King of Israel ; it was becoming, that 
it should be a residence worthy, as it were, 
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of his character as a Sovereign. And as 
pure and fine linen is the emblem of moral 
purity and rectitude; and as blue, and 
purple, and scarlet, were anciently all 
princely colours. (Esther, i. 6; Ezek. 
xxiii 6; xxvii. 7, 14; Dan, v. 7, 29; 
Esther, viii. 15; Matt. xxvii. 28; John, 
xix. 2;) the curtains of the sanctuary 
were made of fine twined linen, and blue, 
and purple, and scarlet. Exodus, xxvi. 
1—6. God thus revealed himself as the 
King of his people Israel. The seat of 
his residence was a royal palace, as well 
as a temple. Hence, the very splendid 
furniture, and the rich ornaments of the 
sanctuary ; and hence, the ample retinue, 
and the magnificent equipage of what may 
be called the domestic establishment of the 
King. We are reminded by all this of the 
kingdom of Christ. But they were in them- 
selves but beggarly elements of know- 
ledge, when compared with the spiritual 
glory of Him who had not where to lay 
his bead, with the heavenly grandeur 
which now adorns him, and with the 
spiritual excellence, and the heavenly 
dignity of his subjects, who collectively 
considered, are a royal priesthood, and 
are individually kings and priests unto 
God, even his Father.’’—- pp. 228--230. 


We could have wished that the 
concluding chapter on the ddmi- 
nistration of the New Covenant, 
had been longer. It is all excel- 
lent, but the extensive foundation 
previously laid, prepared us for a 
more elaborate superstructure. 
Every thing in the ages which 
preceded, was intended to prepare 
the way for the administration of 
the kingdom of heaven, and to 
advance its glory. The appli- 
cation of the atonement, the gift 
of the Holy Spirit, the perpetual 
and efficient mediation of the great 
High Priest, and all the blessings 
and glories of the eternal inhe- 
ritance, belong to that adminis- 
tration. In justice, however, to 
Mr. Russell, we must say that all 
these topics are presented in a 
great variety of lights, in several 
yer of these interesting vo- 
umes. 

One of the most valuable traits 
_ in the character of the works, is 

the high practical nature of every 
disenssion; they are replete with 
evangelical truth, but they are no 
less charged with practical piety. 


It is continually presented before 
thé mind, not as an inference or 
deduction, or improvement from 
the preceding argument, but as an 
essential part of the design and 
frame-work of the whole plan of 
God. He leaves no possibility of 
escape to the speculatist or the 
antinomian. Like his valuable 
letters, they are no less ‘* prac- 
tical” than they are ‘ consola- 
tory.” 

One or two remarks we submit 
to the consideration of the author, 
His style obviously admits of 
much improvement. Ideas, rather 
than the mode of communicating 
them, have chiefly occupied his 
attention, There are occasional 
inaccuracies, and considerable re- 
dundances of language. The latter 
enfeeble, and even sometimes ob- 
scure the admirable sentiments 
which they are designed to convey, 
The petition and amplitication are 
more tolerable in speaking than in 
writing. We have sometimes also 
observed what we have thought an 
occasional want of arrangement. 
A more logical method of treating 
the subject might sometimes have 
been adopted ; by which a recur- 
rence of the same topic would 
have been prevented, and the 
whole of the argument would have 
borne’ more powerfully on the 
leading points in discussion. 

With these trifling exceptions, 
we must again repeat the very 
high satisfaction which both these 
volumes have afforded us. We 
have seldom met with so large a 
mass of instructive theological ar- 
gument, on so many profound and 
difficult topics; and in which we 
havediscovered so little with which 
we have been disposed to quarrel. 
They are calculated to interest the 
weakest Christian, and to engage 
and instruct the first class of theo- 
logical inquirers. The minister 
who does not avail himself of the 
advantage which their perusal may 
afford him, is doing justice neither 
to himself nor his flock ; as they 
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are calculated in no common de- 
gree to qualify the man ot God for 
his work, by making him an able 
minister of the New Covenant, 
not of the letter, but of the spirit. 
We take our leave of the author 
with our most cordial thanks, by 
quoting the concluding observa- 
tions of his second volume. 


** How delightful to pass the boundaries 
of this vain and evil world, and to en- 
large our views with the contemplation of 
future glory! What a noble inheritance 

resents itself! There dwells ‘ the King 
in his beauty,’ even he who was once a 
man of sorrows, and ‘ whose visage was 
more marred than any man;’ but who is 
now arrayed in all the splendour of the 
celestial temple. There bis redeeming 
love is the very element of life and of 
blessedness. Aad how | extensive is the 
heavenly Canaan; it is, indeed, a land 
which extends a ‘ very far off.’ But great 
as it is, the believer is called to ‘ arise and 
to walk throughout it, in the length of it, 
and in the breadth of it;’ for the promise 
of his God and Father is, ‘ I will give it 
unto thee.” * What is a land flowing with 
milk and money, the glory of Israel’s por- 
tion, compared with a country where there 
are rivers of pleasures, and joys for ever- 
more? Here no sorrow can imbitter, no 
enemies interrupt, no lapse of time ex- 
haust the joy of its blest inhabitants. 
Here is an eternal Sabbath, an uninoter- 
rupted state of repose.’--* Ah! what are 
now the little busy scenes of earth, that 
perplex the mind, and engross so much 
time and thought 2? Or what the gilded 
trifles of the world, riches, honours, and 
pleasures? They all die away and disap- 
pear, absorbed in this delightful prospect, 
as stars that vanish before the mid-day 
sun.’—* What a heaven will it be to be 
holy, as God is holy,--to enjoy the pre- 
sence of Christ, and his people,—-to unite 
with the whole hosts of the celestial king- 
dom in its exalted worship, and to have 
the closest fellowship with God, as our 
own God and Father! Truly this is a 
heaven worth dying for!”—-p. 431. 


wheretesetes 


On Cruelty to Animals: A Sermon 
preached in Edinburgh, on the 
5th of March, 1826, by Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D. of St. Andrew’s. 
Second Edition. 

THE remedial character of the 

Gospel is a powerful motive for 

its extension, as it is certain that 

the more widely its benevolent 
principles are diffused, the nearer 
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shall we approximate to that period 
when ‘violence shall no more be 
heard in the land; wasting nor 
destruction in its borders.” 

The progressive advancement of 
christian philanthropy during the 
last half century, confirms this re- 
mark; ‘for during that period 
christian principles have, like 
some fertilizing rivulet, wound their 
way through many classes of so- 
ciety ; and though, like the mean- 
dering stream, they have been hid 
from sight, yet their presence has 
been attested by the living verdure 
and the abundant fertility which 
have attended their course. Hence 
that compassion for the sufferings 
of captured Africans, that solici- 
tude for outcast aborigines, that 
desire for the emancipation of en- 
slaved negroes, and that disposition 
to promote universal peace, which 
have been so happily apparent in 
the public mind. The genius of 
Christianity has asked, concerning 
every sufferer, ‘‘is he not a man 
and a brother?” and at her calm 
rebuke whole nations have shaken 
off that heartless indifference to 
human woes, which too long 
marked them as the descendants 
of the first murderer, who said, 
“Am I my brother’s keepe? 
And is the stream of christian be- 
nevolence to terminate with a 
care of our own species? No 
‘* A righteous man regardeth the 
life of his beast,” and christian 
compassion must therefore flow to 
the whole inferior creation, * groan- 
ing and travailing in pain,” until 
the lower animals participate with 
their fallen master in the blessings 
of that heaven-descended system 
which shall remove the curse of 
his great apostacy, and introduce 
a state of ‘‘harmony and family 
accord,” the blissful dawning of 
the millennial day. 

The admirable sermon of Dr. 
Chalmers, now before us, is, we 
believe, the first annual discourse 
which has been preached, in con- 
sequence of the appropriation of 
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£200. by a benevolent lady, Mrs. 
Gibson, for the endowment of a 
yearly lecture, to be delivered 
in Edinburgh against cruelty -to 
animals. The good Doctor dwells, 
with marked complacency upon this 
expedient, and doubtless some of 
the well paid drowsy lecturers of 
the South will smile at his simpli- 
city, in anticipating that similar 
endowments will quicken the ener- 
gies of the northern establishment, 
which have acted so often as a 
sedative to their own. 


** An endowment for an annual discourse 
upon a given theme, is, we believe, a no- 
velty in Scotland; though it is to similar 
institutions that much of the best, sacred, 
and theological literature of our sister 
country is owing. We should rejoice if, 
in this our comparatively meagre and un- 
beneficed land, both these themes and 
these endowments were multiplied. We 
recommend this as a fit species of charity, 
for the munificence of wealthy individuals. 
Whatever their selected argument shall be, 
whether that of cruelty to animals, or some 
one evidence of our faith, or the defence 
and illustration of a doctrine, or any dis- 
tinct method of christian philanthropy 
for the moral regeneration of our species, 
or aught else of those innumerable topics 
that lie situated within the rich and ample 
domain of that revelation which God has 
made to our world—we feel assured that 
such a movement must be responded to 
with beneficial effects, both by the gifted 
pastors of our church, and by the aspiring 
youths of greatest power or greatest pro- 
mise among its candidates. Such institu- 
tions as these would help to quicken the 
energies of ourestablishment; and, through 
means of a sustained and reiterated effort, 
directed to some one great lesson, whether 
in theology or morals, they might impress, 
and that more deeply every year, some spe- 
cific and most salutary amelioration on 
the principles or the practices of general 
society.” —p. 32. . 

The discourse is. founded on 
Prov. xii. 10. ‘* A righteous man 
regardeth the life of his beast,” 
and it opens with noticing the two- 
fold signification of the word re- 

ard. ‘In the one application, 
the intellectual, it is the regard of 
attention. In the other, the moral, 
it is the regard of sympathy and 
kindness.” On this distinction the 
discourse is founded, and the Doc- 
tor very eloquently contends, that 
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in the sports of the field and of 
the ring, and‘even in the experi- 
ments made on living animals, by 
** Science’s enamoured worship. 
pers;” the cruelties which are 
perpetrated result not from a 
fiendish delight in the agonies of 
sentient creatures, but from the 
absence of that ‘* regard” which a 
good man will uniformly display 
towards them. Our readers would 
be much gratified by extracts from 
the descriptive passages in this 
part of the discourse, which we 
can assure them are in Dr. Chal- 
mer’s happiest manner, but we 
| ah to quote the following de. 
ence of his position, because it 
combines sentiments which merit 
the regard of every accountable 
mind, 


** In the views that we have now given, 
and which we deem of advantage for the 
right practical treatment of our question, 
it may be conceived that we palliate the 
atrociousness of cruelty. It is forgotten, 
that a charge of foulest delinquency may 
be made up altogether of wants or of ne- 
gatives ; and, just as the human face, by 
the mere want of some of its features, 
although there should not be any inversion 
of them, might be an object of utter loath- 
someness to beholders, so the human cha- 
racter, by the mere absence of certain 
habits, or certain sensibilities, which be- 
long ordinarily and constitutionally to our 
species, may be an object of utter abomi- 
nation in society. The want of natural 
affection forms one article of the Apostle’s 
indictment against our world; and certain 
it is, that the total want of it were stigma 
enough for the designation of a monster. 
The mere want of religion, or irreligion, is 
enough to make man an outcast, from his 
God, Even to the most barbarous of our 
kind you apply, not the term of antihuma- 
nity, but of inhumanity—-not the term of 
antisensibility: and you hold it enough 
for the purpose of branding him for ge- 
neral execration, that you convicted him 
of complete and total insensibility. He is 
regaled, it is true, by a spectacle of agony 
—-but not because of the agony. It is 
something else, therewith associated, which 
regales him. But still he is rightfully the 
subject of most emphatic denunciation, not 
because regaled by, but because regardless 
of, the agony. We do not feel ourselves 
to be vindicating the cruel man, when we 
affirm it to be not altogether certain, whe- 
ther he rejoices in the extinction of life; 
for we count it a deep atrocity, that, unlike 
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to the righteous man of our text, he simply 
does not regard the life of a beast. You 
may, perhaps, have been accustomed to 
look upon the negatives of character, as 
making up a sort of neutral or midway 
innocence. But this isa inistake. Un- 
feeling is but a negative quality; and yet 
we speak of ah unfeeling morxster. It is 
thus that even the profound experi- 
mentalist, whose delight is not in the 
torture which he inflicts, but in the truth 
which he elicits thereby, may become an 
object of keenest reprobation; not be- 
cause he was pleased with suffering, but 
simply because he did not pity it--not be- 
cause the object of pain, if dwelt upon by 
him, would be followed up by any other 
emotion.than that which is experienced by 
other men, but because, intent on the pro- 
secution of another object, it was not so 
dwelt upon. It is found that the eclat 
even of brilliant discovery does not shield 
him from the execrations of a public, who 
can yet convict him of nothing more than 
simply of negatives--of heedlessness, of 
heartlessness, of looking upon the agonies 
of a sentient creature without regard, 
and therefore without sensibility. The 
true principle of his condemnation is, that 
he ought to have regarded. It is not that, 
in virtue of a different organic structure, 
he feels differently from others, when the 
same simple object is brought to bear upon 
him. But, it is, that he resolutely kept 
that object at a distance from his atten- 
tion, or rather, that he steadily kept his 
attention away from the object ; and that, 
in opposition to all the weight of remon- 
steance which lies in the tremors, and the 
Writhings, and the piteous outcries of ago- 
nized Nature. Had we obtained for these 
the regards of his mind, the relentings of 
his heart might have followed. His is not 
an anomalous heart ; and the only way in 
which he can brace it into sternness, is by 
barricading the avenue which leads to it. 
That faculty of attention, which might 
have opened the door, through which suf- 
fering without finds its way to sympathy 
within, is otherwise engaged ; and the pre- 
cise charge, on which either morality can 
rightfully condemn, or humanity be of- 
fended, is, that he wills to have it so.”"— 
pp. 18—21, 


No one can contemplate ‘the 
progress of cruelty,” as delineated 
by the faithful pencil of Hogarth, 
without feeling that the petty ty- 
rannies which are exercised upon 
the inferior creatures, grow up at 
length to murderous atrocities 
against our own race, and therefore 
that it is quite consistent with the 
dignity of legislation to protect 
them from that violence which, 
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when it becomes habitual, is not 
kept within the bounds of an in- 
ferior species, but wars with reck- 
less cruelty against our own. 
The Doctor has not, however, en- 
forced the duty of human legis- 
lative interference upon the ground 
of expediency, but has appealed to 
** the legislations and the cares of 
the upper sanctuary,” on behalf of 
our own feeble race, with a force 
and boldness which must be re- 
sistless in every devout mind, 


**It may be thought by some that we 
have wasted the whole of this Sabbath 
morn, on what may be ranked among but 
the lesser moralities of human conduct. 
But there is one aspect, in which it may 
be regarded as more profoundly and more 
peculiarly religious than any other virtue 
which reciprocates, or is of mutual opera- 
tion among the fellows of the same species. 
Tt is a virtue which oversteps, as it were, 
the iimits of a species, and which, in this 
instance, prompts a descending movement, 
on our part, of righteousness and mercy 
towards those who have an inferior place 
to ourselves in the scale of creation, The 
lesson of this day is not the circulation of 
benevolence within the limits of one spe- 
cies. It is the transmission of it from one 
species to another. ‘The first is but the 
charity of a world. The second is the 
charity of a universe. Had there been no 
such charity, no descending current of love 
and of liberality from species to species, 
what, I ask, should have become of our- 
selves? Whence have we learned this at- 
titude of lofty unconcern about the crea- 
tures who are beneath us? Not from 
those ministering spirits who wait upon 
the heirs of salvation. Not from those 
angels who circle the throne of heaven, 
and make all its arches ring with joyful 
harmony, when but one sinner of this pres- 
trate world turns his footsteps towards 
them. Not from that mighty and myste- 
rious visitant, who unrobed Him of all 
his glories, and bowed down his head unto 
the sacrifice, and still, from the seat of 
his now exalted mediatorship, pours forth 
his intercessions and his calls in behalf of 
the race he died for. Finally, tot from 
the eternal Father of all, in the pavilion 
of whose residence there is the golden 
treasury of all those bounties and beati- 
tudes that roll over the face of nature, 
and from the footstool of whose empyreal 
throne there reaches a golden chain of 
providence to the very humblest of his 
family. He who hath given his angels 
charge concerning us, means that the tide 
of beneficence should pass from order to 
order, through all the ranks of his magni- 
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ficent creation; and we ask, is it with 
man that this goodly provision is to ter- 
minate--or shall he, with all his sensations 
of present blessedness, and all his visions 
of future glory let down upon him from 
above, shall he turn him selfishly and 
scornfully away from the rights of those 
creatures whom God hath placed in de- 
pendence under him? We know that the 
cause of poor and unfriended animals bas 
many an obstacle to contend with in the 
difficulties or the delicacies of legislation. 
But we shall ever deny that it is a theme 
beneath the dignity of legislation; or 
that the nobles and the senators of our 
land stoop to a cause which is degrading, 
when, in the imitation of heaven’s high 
clemency, they look benignly downward 
on these humbie and helpless sufferers. 
Ere we can admit this, we must forget the 
whole economy of our blessed gospel. We 
must forget the legislations and the cares of 
the upper sanctuary In behalf of our fallen 
species. We must forget thatthe redemp- 
tion of our world is suspended on an act of 
jurisprudence which angels desired to look 
into, and for effectuating which, the earth 
we tread upon was honoured by the foot- 
steps, not of angel or of archangel, but of 
God manifest in the flesh. The distance 
upward between us and that mysterious 
Being, who let himself down from heaven’s 
high concave upon our lowly platform, 
surpasses by infinity the distance dowoward 
between us and every thing that breathes. 
And He bowed himself thus far for the 
purpose of an example, as well as for the 
purpose of an expiation ; that every Chris- 
tian might extend his compassionate re- 
gards over the whole of sentient and suf- 
fering nature. The high court of Parli- 
ament is not degraded by its attention, 
and its cares in behalf of inferior crea- 
tures, else the Sanctuary of Heaven has 
been degraded by its councils in behaif of 
the world we occupy, and in the execution 
of which the Lord of heaven himself re- 
linquished the highest seat of glory in the 
universe, and went forth to sojoura for a 
time on this outcast and accursed terri- 
tory.”— pp. 37--40. 


We rejoice that this delicate, 
yet most benevolent subject, has 
been thus pleaded, and we trust 
that the ministers who shall follow 
as the advocates of a suffering 
creation, will not, with St. An- 
thony, and St. Francis, or other 
heated enthusiasts of the same 
class, in the excess of their zeal, 
fraternize with the brutes, and 
thus expose themselves to the im- 
putation of assinine sympathies, 
but in the calm, just, subdued, 


yet effective style of this eloquent 
discourse, commend their. cause at 
once to the intellectual and moral 
regard of mankind. 


Deseesene 


The Modern Traveller. Palestine, 
Syria, Asia Minor, and Arabia, 
London: Duncan. 12me. in 8 
Parts. 2s. 6d. each. 


THE researches of travellers have 
become so extensive during the 
few past years, and their produc. 
tions consequently so voluminous, 
that it is impossible for any man, 
who has to devote much of his 
time to graver pursuits, or severer 
studies, to peruse even the tythe 
of them. Nor would it, indeed, 
be worth the while; for many of 
these works, perhaps, we might 
say, the majority of them, are'so 
full of unimportant matter, and 
trivial incidents and adventure, 
that the information gained from 
them can hardly compensate for 
the time devoted to their perusal, 
To this add, the expensive nature 
of this class of productions, which 
renders them utterly inaccessible 
to the greater part of the reading 
public. 

To obviate these difficulties, 
and to furnish the public with an 
authentic, easily attained, and 
above all, condensed system of 
travels, in which the reader may 
find all that it is necessary for him 
to know, without being annoyed 
with the trifling too often apparent 
in works of this kind, the ‘‘ Mo- 
dern Traveller” has been project- 
ed. It has now been carried on 
for more than two years, in which 
our stay-at-home tourist has 
journeyed over Palestine, Asia 
Minor, Syria, Arabia, and South 
America, as well as the southern 
part of North America, Russia, 
and Spain, and is now occupied 
in Birmah. One part is published 
every month, and two such parts 
form a volume. 

As to the execution of the work, 
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whether we consider the industry 
and research with which the ma- 
terials have been collected, or the 
judgment displayed in the dis- 
posing of them, we can scarcely 
speak in terms of too high com- 
mendation. The labour of read- 
ing must, indeed, have been im- 
mense. The whole literature of 
travellers seems to have been laid 
under tribute, or rather thoroughly 
ransacked, to furnish the necessary 
stores. The copious extracts with 
which the work abounds, from the 
accounts of almost every traveller 
in the several countries which have 
come under observation, are inter- 
woven with passages of original 
matter, which link the several 
parts together, supply information 
where the original works are de- 
ficient, and, which is the principal 
thing, condense what would other- 
wise ramble over many a weari- 
some page. In respect to the re- 
sources from which our Traveller 
has borrowed, they have been 
none but the most authentic; and 
where it has happened that the 
statements of tvavellers, who may 
have equal claims to confidence, 
have chanced to disagree, no pains 
have been here spared to reconcile 
their differences, and, like the 
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lens before the prismatic hues, 
concentrate and homogenize their 
conflicting appearances, 

The parts now before us are 
those which relate to Scripture- 
geography. We have noticed 
them apart, because they fall with 
more peculiar propriety than the 
rest of the series under our notice. 
Tn four small volumes, the reader 
is presented with every requisite 
information respecting the ancient 
and modern state of Palestine, 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Arabia, 
together with the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants, natu- 
ral productions, and topography. 
These paris must be piinsts 
useful to every biblical student, 
(illustrative, as they often are, of 
facts and customs mentioned in 
the sacred writings,) by whom 
they ought to be generally pos- 
sessed. We hope that the work 
will obtain that popularity whick 
its merits certainly deserve. It is 
furnished with neat maps of the 
several countries treated of; and 
its typographical excellencies are 
well worthy of the whole. It is 
exceedingly cheap, being only 
half-a-crown a number, each of 
which contains a hundred and 
eighty pages. 


LIST or NEW PUBLICATIONS, wits SHORT NOTICES. 
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Tue Cause anp Remepy ror Na- 
TronaL Distress: a Sermon preached 
at Percy Chapel, Fitzroy Square, on 
Sunday, May 28, 1826, in aid of the 
Fund for the distressed Manufacturers. 
By the Rev. J. H. Stewart, A. M. Mi- 
nister of that Chapel. pp.32. Seeley. 18.6d. 
If weare to judge by the liberal col- 
lection which followed the delivery of 
this Sermon, it must be classed amongst 
the most effective which have been 
preached on behalf of our distressed 
manufacturers, Though stripped of the 
advantages which, of course, the living 
voice gave, yet it comes from the press 
a faithful and impressive sermon, cha- 
Tacterized by the goud sense and pious 


feeling of its esteemed author. It is 
founded on Numb. xvi. 46--48, from 
which the preacher deduces, I. The 
State of our country, “there is wrath 
gone out,” &c. II. The Christian’s 
duty, “ Run into the midst,” &c. Under 
the first division, our pride, our covet- 
ousness, and our profanity as a people 
are very faithfully condemned. The 
profanation of the Sabbath is princi- 
pally discussed; buit, alas, there are other 
instances of profanity which Mr. S. has 
overlooked. We feel that the prosti- 
tution of the Lord’s Supper, as a mere 
qualification for office, and of oaths for 
the paltriest ae pose of revenue, are 
amongst the first of our national offences, 
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and that their enormity is aggravated, 
because they have not even the ques- 
tionable plea of efficiency to apologize 
for their profaneness. We call upon 
Mr. Stewart, and- his pious brethren 
of ‘the national church, who stand be- 
tween the porch and the altar lamenting 
the iniquities of the land, to divest them- 
selves of all political considerations, and 
then ask whether the abuse of the most 
solemn sanctions of our common Chris- 
tianity should be any longer endured? 


Hints To Ministers anp Caurcues. 
By the late Rev. Andrew Fuller. 12mo. 
pp. 226. 4s.6d. Holdsworth.—This va- 
luable little volume contains twenty- 
seven sketches of sermons delivered by 
their justly distinguished author at or- 
dination services, addressed either to the 
pastor or to the church. Those who re- 
member Mr. Fuller as a preacher, will 
not require the evidence which the pre- 
face affords, that these outlines are the 
genuine productions of his pen. For as 
in some sketch of Raphael, the name of 
the master is read in the vigour of the 
handling and the originality of the de- 
sign; so any one acquainted with his 
peculiar and impressive style would, 
upon a perusal, at once say, these are 
sermons of Andrew Fuller; containing, 
as they do, very just views of human 
nature and of Christian duty, with for- 
cible appeals to the consciences of 
preachers and people, we cordially re- 
commend them to the notice of our 
readers. 


An ANSWER TO CERTAIN CALUMNIES 
IN THE LATE GoveRNoR Macquarie’s 
Pamputet, and the Third Edition of 
Mr Weutworth’s Account of Australasia, 
By the Rev. 8, Marsden, principal Chap- 
lain to the Colony of New South Wales. 
Pp. 92. 8vo. 3s. Hutchard und Son.— 
That a man of God, discharging with 
fidelity the duties of his office for twenty 
years, in such a state of society as the 
Colony of New South Wales exhibits, 
should escape calumnies and reproaches, 
appears alike impossible, from the state- 
ments of Scripture, and the constitution 
of our fallen nature. From these vex- 
atious imputations, however, this vene- 
rable clergyman has successfully freed 
himself. In the course of his narrative, 
a large part of the history of this im- 
portant but fearfully corrupt settlement, 
comes under review, and we recom- 
mend the pamphlet, not simply as a de- 
fence of Mr. Marsden, but as an exposé 
of the moral state of the Colony, which 
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cannot fail to interest those who have 
any solicitude respecting it. 


Poems; principally on Sacred Sub- 
jects, by the Rev. Robert Brown, Mi- 
nister of St. Matthew's, Douglas, Isle of 
Man. Pp. 156. 12mo. extra boards. 5, 

Visbet. —* Sacred Subjects” are in 
themselves at once simple and sublime, 
and those who attempt to celebrate them 
in poetry, should possess a power of ver. 
sification in. harmony with the spirit of 
their theme. If Mr. Brown, in the 
poems before us, does not accomplish 
all we wish for on “Sacred Subjects,” 
yet, we must say, they lose nothing in 
his hand, which is no small praise. We 
have inserted one of the shorter poems, 
“The Morning Star,” in our poetic de- 
partment, not that we think it the best, 
but because it was conveniently short. 
The poem “Gethsemane,” we much ad- 
mire ; it revived the sensations which 
Corregio’s picture of the Agony pro- 
duced on our minds when we first saw it 
in the Angerstein gallery. 


Sxetcu or THE Lire or Roser 
Raikes, Esq., and of the History of 
Sunday Schools. By W. F. Lloyd. 18mo, 
pp. 140. 1s. 6d. Hamilton —If Mr. E. 
has not succeeded in exhibiting a por- 
traiture of Mr. Raikes, which access to 
family papers, or personal acquaintance 
could alone enable him accurately to de- 
lineate, yet, with very commendable in- 
dustry, he has collected scattered facts 
and documents respecting the establish- 
ment of that system which is the orna- 
ment of our country, and the stability of 
our times, and which will therefore 
render this little history acceptable, as its 
low price renders it accessible to all 
friends of Sabbath schools. 


A Sevection or Prayers forChildren 
and Young Persons. By C. Holmes. 12mo, 
pp-154. 3s. Nisbet.—These prayers are 
simple in their language, and evangelical 
in their spirit, and doubtless will be use- 
ful in Ladies’ boarding, charity, or Sunday 
Schools, where the presiding teacher 
does not feel at liberty to offer extem- 
pore supplications for her little charge. 


An Appress To THE Manurac- 
TURERS OF THE Unitep K1inGpomM, 
stating the causes which have led to the un- 
parallel Calamities of our oe 
Poor ; and the proposal of a remedy wh 
will relieve their distresses, increase thew 
comforts, and better their conditions ™ 
human life. By William Hale. 
Edition. 12mo. pp.24. 3d. Holdsworth. 
—We are not political economists, but 
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we are happy to find one of that iron 
family who writes under those temper- 
ing influences of the merciful and righ- 
teous principles which Christianity in- 
culeates. A people who violate those 
principles cannot long be exempted from 
“ unparalleled calamities.” We trust that 
the agriculturists of the kingdom will 
look into Mr. H.’s peneiee as well as 
the manufacturers, for, alas ! “the hire of 
the labourers who have reaped down their 
fields, which is, of them, kept back by 
fraud, crieth, and the cries of them which 
have reaped are entered into the ears of 
the Lord of Sabaoth.” The cheapness 
of this important pamphlet will place it 
in the hands of every one interested in 
the questions it discusses. 


Ricuarp Barnes’s Sevect Cata- 
tocue oF Books, Part I. for 1826, 
Ancient and Modern, in every Depart. 
ment of Literature; comprising an ex 
tensive and popular collection.of Works in 
Divinity, Foreign and English—Sermons 
—Classics— History, Sc. 2s. 


Aw Avpress delivered to the Young 
Gentlemen of the Protestant Dissenters’ 
Grammar School, Mill Hill, on the ap- 
pointment of the Rev. Henry March to 
the religious charge of that Institution, 
Feb. 2, 1826. By William Orme. 12mo. 
pp. 46. 1s 6d. Holdsworth.—The occa- 
sion on which this excellent address was 
delivered, and the request of the Com- 
mittee which led to its publication, afford 
to the dissenting public satisfactory evi- 
dence that the conductors of this im- 
portant Institution are truly solicitous 
“to impress upon the youthful mind the 
authority, excellency, and glory of true 
religion :” and we congratulate them, and 
the pious friends of the Mill Hill scho- 
lars, that this department is intrusted to 
the superintendence of Mr. March. The 
address is founded on James i. 17, 
“Every good gift, and every perfect,” 
&e., and Mr. Orme has constructed it, 
by distinguishing between good gifts and 
perfect gifts. “ Of the former descrip- 
tion are all the gifts of nature and of 
rovidence, of the latter kind are all the 

fits of Christianity.” ‘Amongst the 
good gifts bestowed upon us, may be 
reckoned intellectual capacity, moral 
ispositions, the means of improvement, 
the comforts of life.” Of the per- 

fect gifts he enumerates the divine reve- 
ion, forgiveness, the Holy Spirit, and 
eternal life. These important topics are 
elucidated in a very interesting manner, 
which, we trust, will make the address 
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acceptable, and with the blessing of 
God, useful, not only to the dear youths 
on that foundation, but to our well edu- 
cated and intelligent young people in 
general. 


A Review of the Character and 
Writings of Lord Byron; reprinted from 
the North American Review. Foolscap 
8v0. with portrait. 3s. 


Poems; Miscellaneous and Sacred. 
By H. Rogers. 12mo. pp.144, 5s. West- 
ley and Davis —These Poems are from 
the pen of a youth of nineteen, who has 
coutributed to our poetic department a 
great proportion of the present volume. 
The reason he assigns for giving them to 
the public in a. separate form is, that 
they have been copied from our pages 
into several other works, and have thus 
been scattered through the world like 
orphans, though, doubtless, many would 
be happy to adopt them as their own. 
Our readers who remember the Exiles of 
Israel, the Deceitful Halo, the Returning 
Hebrew, and many others which have 
enriched our pages in the same tone,of 
poetic and holy feeling, will not wonder 
at this. It is but justice to Mr. Rogers, 
however, to state, that he has inserted in 
this volume several poems of great in- 
terest, which have not been previously 
published. We select the following 
simply because its measure suits the size 
of our columns, and which will be con- 
sidered a fair, and, we doubt not, an ac- 
ceptable specimen of the original poems. 


‘© THEY WEPT—THOSE AGED PATRIOTS 
WEPT. 


Ezra, iii. 12. 


‘* THEY wept—those aged patriots wept, 
The fame of vanish’d years ; 

And burning thoughts which long had slept, 
Now melted them to tears. 

They well remembered Salem’s state, 

Ere Babel laid it desolate. 


They saw the second temple rise, 
But oh, less fair and bright, 
And e’en their age-enfrozen eyes, 
Dropp’d sorrow at the sight. 
They thought of many a vanished scene, 
Of what they were, and what had-been. 


Captivity hath been their lot 
For many a lonely day ; 

Yet Salem cannot be forgot, 
Or memory pass away— 

And memory told the tale too well, 

For which their bitter tear-drops fell.’’— 

Ppp. 120, 121. 
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Oxv Encursn and Hebrew Proverbs 
explained dnd illustrated. William 
Carpenter. Beautifully printed in 32mo. 


A Worp 1n Favour or FemMate 
Scnoots, addressed to Purents, Guar- 
dians, and the public at large. pp. 74. 
12mo 2s.6d. Longman and Co.---Now 
the holidays are come, this intelligent 
lady thinks it is “a time to speak,” and 
we trust those who have censured female 
boarding schools will, at least, give this 
fair advocate a fair hearing. She cer- 
tainly puts some things very forcibly, and 
if she does not proselyte all her readers, 
she will, doubtless, constrain many to 
come to that very philosophical con- 
clusion with which multitudes are satis- 
fied, ‘‘ that there is much to be said on 
both sides.” 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

The Mosaic Precepts elucidated and 
defended ; by Moses Ben Maimon or Mai- 
monides. ‘Translated from the ‘* More 
Nevochim ;” and accompanied with notes 
and dissertations, anda life of Maimonides. 
By James Townley, D.D. author of Ll- 
lustrations of Biblical Literature, && &c, 
—By Subscription, Memoirs and ~ ect 
Remains of the Rev. Benjamin Evans, of 
Trewen, Cardiganshire. By John Bulmer. 
—A Volume of Sermons recently delivered 
by the late Rev, John Hyatt; to the vo- 
lame will be prefixed a Memoir of the 
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Author, by the Rev. John Morison, of 
Brompton.--A new Edition (in two o¢ 
tavo volumes, price 36s. or in royal oc. 
tavo 45s.) of the Historical Antiquities of 
Hertfordshire, with the original of Coun. 
ties, Hundreds or Wapentakes, Boroughs, 
Corporations, Towns, Parishes, Villages, 
and Hamlets; the Foundation and Origin 
of Monasteries, Churches, Advowsons, 


Tythes, Rectories, Improepriations, and - 


Vicarages in general; describing those of 
this county in particular, &c. &c. By Sir 
Henry Chauncy, K.T. This Edition wil} 
be a verbatim reprint, and will be illus. 
trated with all the Plates (forty-six in 
number) of the original work.--The Shef. 
field Anti-Slavery Album, or the Negro's 
Friend, with Plates.—-Several ministers in 
and near the-county af Essex, have agrced 
to publish in succession once a fortnight, 
the substance of sermons recently preached 
to their own congregations ; in continu- 
ation of the plan adopted for two years 
past by Mr. Craig, of Bocking, who bas 
ceased to conduct the design alone, bit 
requested his brethren to unite with him 
in it. These sketches are printed as small 
tracts, price one penny each, and the pro- 
fits are given tothe Essex Home Missionary 
Society. The first of the new series was 
furnished by Mr. Jennings, of Thaxted, 
June 7th, the second on the 2lst, by Mr. 
Chaplin, of Bishop’s Stortford. The title 
is “*The Essex Congregational Remem- 
brancer.” -A Combined View of the Pro- 
phecies of Danie!, Ezra, and St. John; 
corrected edition by James H. Frere, Esq. 
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LETTERS FROM ITALY. 


The Temples of Pastum—An Ascent to the 
Crater of Vesuvius—Italian Muleteers— 
The Jubilee at Naples—A Prayer to the 
Virgin—Purgatory--The Archbishop's pro- 
clamation—Its Principles—Lent, with the 
Processions--Holy Thursday--The Tmple 
Scene--The Resurrection celebrated-- An 
Ttatian Reproof--The Festival of Easter. 


Naples, March 14, 1826. 

I nave been a three days excursion with 
-— to visit the ancient temples of Pestum, 
taking in our return the City of Pompeii, 
and the museum of Portici; and another 
separate journey to the top of Vesuvius 
and Herculaneum. You can scarcely con- 
ceive the pleasure that these excursions 
have procured me. The Greek temples at 
Paestum are considered the most ancient 
specimens of the work of man that exist 
on the continént of Europe. I am a mi- 
serable chronologist, and should only 
tnake some blunder were I to attempt 
giving you any account of their date, but 





their antiquity makes them venerable. The 
interest they excite, however, is feeble 
compared to that derived from thie visit to 
Pompeii. ‘The City of Pastum has been 
destroyed by the regular march of time, 
and bas fallen gradually into oblivion ; but 
the digcoveries at Pompeii open up to usa 
city arrested suddenly io all the bustle aod 
activity of living exertion, and come upon 
the mind with a freshness that is equally 
affecting. The business of the shop, the 
arrangements of the school, the domestic 
occupation of the family ; even the names 
of the soldiers scratched on the walls in 
their hours of -idleness; things the most 
trifling and evanescent are now stam 
with a character of permanence and dura- 
bility that nothing could give to them but 
the suddenness of the calamity by whieh 
the city was overwhelined. ‘Lhis is the 
fourth visit I have paid to this place, and 
fresh interest is excited every time. 
ascent tothe crater of Vesuvius, the,source 
and cause of all these devastations wa 
scarcely less interesting. The guide de- 
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gcribes to youas you proceed, the different 
beds of Lava and ashes, and tells you the 
dates of the eruptions that produced them. 
The strata of six eruptions are found over 
Herculaneum. ‘The town of Torre del 
Greco was the last place that suffered, and 
it is seen even now only emerging from the 
lava, and ashes by which it was surrounded 
and overwhelmed. There is really a ter- 
rible interest excited by this place. When 
you get above the vineyards, the whole 
way lies over lava, and ashes black, 
sterile, and frightful ; nut a flower is te 
be found, and scarcely any example of ve- 
getation ; when you arrive at the cone the 
ashes become hot under your feet, and 
apertures are seen forming chimuies for 
smoke, which curls round you in your 
ascent: having reached the top, looking 
down into the immense crater is territic ; 
brimstone, lava, stones, and ashes mingled 
together, and all in a comparative state of 
motion and activity ; rumbling sounds are 
heard from time to time, and the place 
where you stand seems to shake under 
your feet; and this is not merely imagi- 
nation; while we stood on the verge of 
the precipice, a large portion of rock at 
the other side of the crater, was separated 
from the mountain, and rolled down into 
the hollow, forming an avelanche of ter- 
rific grandeur; the.time it took rolling to 
the bottom, proved to us more truly than 
the eye bad done, the immense depth of 
the crater; and the smoke rising in co- 
Jumans formed a contrast to the descending 
mass, which gave to the whole an air of 
active energy, and seemed to say that its 
power of destruction, though latent, was 
not exhausted. I attempted to draw it, 
but the attempt only proved that some 
things in nature ate beyond the reach of 
art, and I put aside my book and pencil 
for fear I should weaken, instead of 
strengthening the impression the scene 
made upon my imagination, There 
Were several things beside the natural 
Wonders of the place, that tended to give 
fo this excursion an air of horror, —— 
and -— though they scarcely know a word 
of the language, know how to manage the 
Italians much better than I do ; they had 
driven a hard bargain with the guides 
and muleteers, which made them growl 
aod grumble all the way they went, 
and there was one ill-looking rascal fol- 
Jowed us on speculation, and because we 
ould not employ him in any way, he was 
terribly enraged against us. —— did not 
hear the discourse of our respectable escort, 
and_went on his way quietly ; but I who 
ould interpret a little of their barbarous 
jargon, was not quite so well pleased with 
Mycompany. I heard them say we were 
heathens ; we had no church, no Pope, 
PO.saints, no Virgin Mary, no holy » 
Bo hope of salvation, nor no God. There 
mere other parties going up the,mountain 
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or I dare say they would have thought it 
no sin to have robbed and murdered us. 
This is the first time I have ever felt myself 
uncomfortable with the Italians. Ia truth, 
when the difference of being well’ or ill 
with them is only the difference of a few 
carlines, (fourpences,) 1 do not think it 
worth while contending with them. d 
should tell you, that while { was drawing, 
—- and his cousin roasted eggs in the hot 
ashes ; they were done in about four mi- 
nutes, and as tie place where this cookery 
goes on is quite at the top of the moua- 
tain, you may judge that there is still no 
small quantity of.fire and combustion con- 
cealed under the surface, which only waits 
the exciting cause (whatever that may be), 
to commence again its .work of devas- 
tation. , 
The jubilee or holy year, or year of 
plenary indulgence, which has been acted 
inRome with so much success, isnow going 
on here. I donot know whe' you un- 
derstood this farce. The Pope proclaims 
the Jubileé once in twenty-five years, and 
this people are to do certain things to ob- 
tain the grace that accompanies it. The 
principal is to visit the four largest 
churches fifteen times, going from one 
to another, saying certain prescribed 
prayers in their way, and entering them 
on their knees. By doing this they 
obtain a certain space of indulgence 
or remission from the punishment of pur- 
gatory. The quantum of which is settled 
between the Pope and the devil. If these 
visits to the churches are done in grand 
procession, one counts as good as five done 
singly. The King of Naples, and all the 
Royal Family have set the example, and 
now the people are working at it with all 
their might. Catholic couatries do pre- 
sent most extraordinary scenes. When I 
last wrote to » the carnival was at its 
height, and the people were eating and 
drinking, and masking, and committing all 
possible follies. Now they are fasting 
and praying, and their heads covered with 
veils instead of masks, they are going from 
church to church with every demonstration 
of penitence and humility. The butchers, 
though they are allowed to kill meat for the 
sick and the heretics, are compelled to 
have a curtain drawn before their stalls, 
that the sight of flesh may not tempt the 
appetites of the faithful. The principle of 
all this, if I can make it out, is to amuse 
the people with toys, that they may be 
kept children all their lives, and prevented 
from thinking of any thing serious. Let 
them once get the power of reflection, and 
allow them the opportunity to use it, and 
the whole mockery would be at an end. 
The address of the Archbishop of Naples 
is a curious document, and I think will 
convey some idea of the present state of 
opinion in the Catholic church. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of the prescribed 
3C 2 
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3 I give it to you only because it 
Bt eo teveet, not, I can assure you, the 
most ridiculous; it is to be said before 
the image of the virgin. 

¢¢ Infinite thanks do I render unto thee, 
oh most blessed Virgin Mary, for the im- 
mense benefit thou hast procured for me 
in having consented to become the mother 
of my Redeemer; wherefore I pray thee, 
by the nine months thou carried him in 
thy most holy womb,* that his precious 
blood may be to me redemption for the 
salvation of my poor soul.” Amen. 

I ought to apologize for annoying you 
repeatedly with this said Catholic church, 
but I get so much depressed, sometimes by 
seeing so large a portion of my fellow 
creatures in such a state of mental slavery 
and degradation, and in thinking how 
much England has had to doin re-esta- 
blishing a!] the horrors, that I can scarcely 
think of any thing else ; 1 have sometimes 
contemplated giving you a chapter on the 
state of morals, but it isa subject I dare 
scarcely trust to a letter, and’after all it 
is, perhaps, better left alone; one mis- 
take, however, in which I had fallen with 

to indulgences, I ought, in justice 
to the Catholics to correct. I used to think 
these grants of the Pope were indulgences 
for sin, but they are only abatements of 
purgatory. For instance, the devil has a 
right to torment the saints in purgatory for 
acertain space to purify them from the 
pollution of the world, and make them fit 
for heaven. Now the Pope while he sits 
in St. Peter’s chair, is always an over- 
match for the devil; and he always re- 
tains in his own hands the power of 
abating this space till the devil is almost 
cheated of his right, and the time of tor- 
ment is reduced toa mere nothing, just a 
whiff of fire and brimstone. All this is 
arranged with the greatest nicety. There 
are certain crosses put up in and about 
Rome, the kissing of which clears off so 
many days; and the holy staircase, that 
is the staircase of Pilate’s judgment hall, 
which has been brought to Rome and 
there preserved ; if you do but go up this 
upon —_ knees, you wipe off, I do not 
know how much exactly, but it is. so good 
a slice that it makes the exertion worth 
while; so well is the value of this pe- 
nance understood, that I never passed this 
staircase without seeing it covered with a 
moving mass of human beings of all sizes 
and ages, sweating and groaning, and lite- 
rally working out their salvation. Saying 
masses for the souls in purgatory, is ano- 
ther support of the church, and to stimu- 
late the people to give their moncy to the 
priests for this service, there is painted at 
every corner of the street, some half dozen 
of human beings enveloped in flames, cry- 





* «¢ Vastro santissimo ventre.’’ 


ing out to their brethren in this life to 
save them from their torments. 

These are things we have heard tell of 
in other times, and that we are accustomed 
to connect with ages of darkness. But jn 
this enlightened age! yes, in this enlight. 
ened age, the whole system is going on 
with redoubled energy, and like most re. 
lapses it seems more gloomy amd hopeless 
than the original evil. 

Here follows a prayer to St. Januaring, , 
which shall finish your letter for the pre- 
sent. 

‘* Oh most powerful and beloved martyr 
St. Januarius, inasmuch as I rejoice and 
congratulate myself in the power and glory 
you have obtained in heaven aud in earth, 
as a reward for having given your blood 
for the faith of Jesus Christ our Lord, so 
also I pray you by the joy you felt in the 
fiery furnace, from which you escaped un- 


. hurt, that you will intercede with the 


divine Majesty that I may be liberated 
from the furnace of affliction and triby 
lation, as far as it may accord with the 
divine will, and with the good of my own 
soul. Oh most glorious St. Januarius, by 
the blood which issued from your pure 
veins, when your head was cut off by the 
ungrateful and cruel President Timotheus, 
I pray you to inspire me with an unshaken 
constancy and strength against all the 
temptations of the world, the devil, and 
the flesh, and as your precious blood” 
(kept in a bottle), ‘‘ preserves this city 
from the devouring flames of Vesuvius, so 
after death may you preserve me from the 
inextinguishable fires of hell, and make me 
worthy, by your mediation, of the eternal 
glories of the kingdom of heaven. Amen.” 

Naples, April 15, 1826, 

In my last, I talked about translating 
for you the proclamation of the Arch- 
bishop for the observance of the holy year 
in Naples; but I find it too long: so I 
will endeavour to give you a specimen or 
two of its character and spirit, with an 
account of the whole matter. I would not 
take this trouble, but people are apt to 
say, when you talk of Catholicism, “ It 
is only the ignorant who think so and so” 
——‘** Enlightened Catholics think differ- 
ently.” Here, then, is the opinion in 
print of an. enlightened Catholic, a cardi- 
nal, an archbishop, and a prince, addressed 
to the large and populous city of Naples. 
Who shall say we can have a fairer speci- 
men of what is the existing state of opi- 
nion in the Catholic Church at this en- 
lightened period ? 

He sets out by saying ‘‘ that the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ has been, in the 
past year, like the full stream of a river, 
making glad the city of God” (Rome), 
— the ees of the eget 

ere assembled” i ilgrims 
idle vagabonds) ; all cectaten 
fields into fruitful places,’ changing the 
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1826. } 
filthiness of the sons of Belial into the 

ty of the children of God ; that where 
sin had abounded, grace did much more 
abound; and that torrents of divine 
mercy inundated the face of the earth. 
It goes on thus : ‘* The Supreme Pontiff, 
Leo XII. (the Pope), that faithful dis- 

r of the divine mysteries, holding in 
Kis hands the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
and possessing the power to bind and to unlovse, 
conferred vd him by the eternal High 
Priest, Jesus Christ, now extends this holy 
Jubilee” (which has wrought such won- 
drous effects in Rome) ‘ to all the Chris- 
tian. world, that, during the next six 
months, all the earth may rejoice in God, 
serve him with gladness, and come into 


‘his presence with exultation.” 


* We would not, therefore, brethren, 
that you should be iguorant that we” (that 
is, the Pope, the Church, and the Arch- 
bishop of Naples) ‘* have determined that 
this accepted time and these days of salvation 
shall begin on the first Sunday in the 
approaching Lent.” He goes on describ- 
ing what is to be done to obtain this grace. 
First, they are to confess to the priest ; 
then, to get absolution from any church 
censures, especially excommunication, 
‘which has delivered over the sinner to 
the hands of Satan, and has fixed upon 
him the curse of God, who binds in heaven 
that which the church binds on earth.” He 
states that the priest may. commute other 
vows that penitents may have made for 
the observance of the holy year. These 
observances are as follow:*-—The four 
principal churches in the city are to be 
visited fifteen times, the penitents chaunt- 
ing hymns and prayers in their way, or 
reflecting silently. on the life of Christ and 
the Virgin Mary; that they are to enter 
the churches on their knees, and say some 
dozens of ‘‘ Paternosters’’ and ‘* Ave 
Marias”’ at the different altars, with other 
prescribed prayers to different saints, 
which are set down in a little book, (a 
specimen of which I gave in my last let- 
ter) He tells them that, if they belong 
to societies, it will be better to perform 
this penance in public procession, that, 
reciting aloud in the streets the “ litanies 
of the saints,”’ the ‘* rosary,” and other 
prayers, they may spread around them an 
odour of piety, and that ‘all who see the 
e work may glorify the Father which is 

heaven.” ‘I'o induce the people to 
make this public, showy, and noisy de- 
Monstration of their penitence, he tells 
them that one procession shall count for ten 





* In Rome, as there was a whole year 
to doit in, the prescribed quantity of work 
ps double. ' = visits were 3%; but the 

vantage of doing it in Rome (the city of 
God) made it worth the trouble. 
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visits done alone, ‘leaving the individual to 
make the other five silently; and that 
two processional visits shall wipe off the 
whole score (dui visite processionali bas- 
teranno a compiere interamente quest’ 
opera ingiunta). He instructs the priests 
to make known to the people how impor- 
tant is this pardon and remission of their 
sins ; that it is, in fact, what ‘* Jesus Christ, 
the Head af the church, merited in the days 
of his flesh, and what he has continued to 
merit in the elect members of his mystical 
body, in his virgin mother, and the other 
saints which constitute the infinite treasure 
of the church.’ ‘This merit, he tells them, 
will be applied by the Virgin Mary to all 
those who, from want of time or strength, 
are not able to pay the debts which, as 
sinners, they have contracted with Divine 
Justice: so that, though they may not be 
able to do the'work, (viz. the fifteen church 
visits,) if they are animated with a sincere 
spirit of penitence, and a desire to pay the 
penalty of their guilt, they shall neverthe- 
less enjoy the benefit of the jubilee. He 
concludes this part of the address by call- 
ing ‘‘ on God, the Father of mercies,’’ to 
cancel and blot out, through the means of 
this holy year, this year of jubilee, all the © 
remains of sin and crime by which the faith- 
ful. may be sviled, ‘* that, at their death, 
they may not be plunged ‘into the fire 
of purgatory, which purifies the saints 
before they are received into the kingdom of 
heaven, where none spotted or blemished 
can enter.” x 

The rest of the address consists of gene- 
ral admonitions, amongst which are many 
excellent things, chiefly drawn from hol 
writ, but mixed in every part with so ove | 
of the leaven of the church as to become 
inefficacious, and almost useless. ‘The 
whole concludes thus :—- 

** Over all these things we are instructed 
to watch, and to insist in our pastoral 
admonitions, by the Supreme HiterR- 
ARCH, (the Pope,) SPEAKING FROM THE 
THRONE. OF RIGHTEOUSNESS, IN WHICH 
HF FILLS THE PLACE OF Jesus Curist. * 
Wherefore we, by the means of, or through 
Jesus Christ, (observe how it follows,) 
having full confidence in God, and know- 





* « Pale veci di Gesi Cristo.”’ It is put in 
the plural, which gives it more strength, 
and the verb ‘‘ fare’ is used instead of 
“ stare,” so that it might be translated 
thus—‘‘ in’ which he performs all the offices 
of Jesus Christ upon éarth.”” I would not 
push this too far, but I think it is the 
Cardinal’s intention to go as far as words 
will carry him. Star in veci is the usual 
expression for stand in the stead. Fare le 
veci seems to imply acting the character, 
and brings it as near the common gages 
notion of God upon earth as possible. 









ing your piety, hope that the word of the 
Lord will not return to him yoid.’’ The 
ordinary benediction concludes. 

** Napoli: Dato dal nostro Palazzo Ar- 

civescovile, li 25, Gennajo, 1826. 

** Luigi. CARDINALE ARCIVEscovo.”’ 

Three things are obvious : — ist. The 
titles given to the Pope, and the power as- 
sumed by him; if not absolutely granting 
grace and salvation, certainly granting 
accepted times and extraordinary means of 
obtaining it. ‘** Concesso”’ is the word 
used, the participle of the verb ‘* conce- 
dere” (to grant). ‘* ‘Tempo accetevole,”’ 
“* giorni di salute,” literally ** accepted 
time’’ and ‘ days of salvation.”’--2dly. The 
doctrine of the mediation of the Virgin, the 
merit af saints, and the merit of penitence ; 
and, 3dly. The importance attached to show 
and paraie. This has always heen the 
strong-liold of the Church of Rome. But 
I confess I did not expect to see it set down 
80 openly and impudently, and to see such a 
public calculation of the exact quantity of 
parade that was to stand in the place of 
devotion, in this enlightened age (as they 
say in the House of Commons). 

In compliance with this requisition, 
Lent, which is the time of preparation, 
being passed over, the visits to the 
churches have commenced. The king, 
queen, and royal family, with all the 
officers of the court, set the example, 
parading the streets on foot, chaunting the 
required prayers, and fulfilling, to the 
letter, all the Pope’s orders. (I was sorry 
to see an Englishman of rank amongst 
them.) Now the people are doing the 
processional, as well as private visits, in 
grand style. The churches they visit 
standiug wide of each other, itis necessary 
they slould pass the principal streets of 
the town ; and, by a judicious contrivance, 
there is one place near the palace that 
they all must pass, which place is the 
very centre of movement for the foreigners 
as well as inhabitants, where, of course, 
the processions are the greatest possible 
impediment to business, and-an interrup- 
tion to people of all ranks, who are com- 
pelled to stop and see the ‘* good work:’’ 
whether they glorify God in consequence, 
according to the Archbishop’s anticipa- 
tion, 1 cannot say. Were a stranger to 
come out by sea to Naples, and come at 
once into the streets, what would be his 
astonishment! All these people, rich and 
poor, who were, only a few weeks ago 
riding up and down in fantastic masks, 
pelting each other with sugar-plumbs, and 
rending the air with riot and confusion, 
are now not less fartastically chaunting the 
litanies of the saints, and making the streets 
vocal with the sounds of penitence and pray- 
er. Those who belong to societies, and are 
privileged to do pennance in the gross, 
go habited in a white dress, which covers 
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(July, 
them all over, leaving a hole only for their 
eyes. They look like walking ghosts, 
They carry sometimes a candle in their 
hand, and a cross is always paraded at the 
head of the procession. There is a fagel, 
man, who calls over the names of the 
saints, from Saint Dennis to Saint Dua 
stan; and, as every one is named, the 
whole party sing in chorus ‘ Ora 
nubis,’’ dwelling for a melancholy length 
on the first sy!lable of nobis. My ba 
overlooks the most fashionable street, the 
Chiaja, to the right and left for nearlya 
mile, and *‘ ora pro nobis’’ wakens me 
évery morning at the earliest dawn. Un. 
happily, 1 cannot join in the prayer. | 
cannot invoke St. Peter or St. Paul, St, 
Antonio or St, Januarius, to pray for me, 
I look over the heads of the devotees to 
the beautiful Bay of Naples, expanded he- 
foe my window, and seek the object of my 
devotions wide of all their mummery. For 
some of their observances they seem to be 
able tu twist something like authority 
from Scripture ; but for this of the inter. 
cession of saints there is nothing, except 
the single text--‘‘ the effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man ayaileth much,” 
and that will not carry them far. But 
the want of Scripture authority is nothing 
to a Catholic. He knows not Scripture, 
except as it is interpreted. by the Councils 
and by the Pope. The -Church is his 
authority ; and whoever does not submit 
to this is a heretic, and not a Christian, 
and is consequently delivered over to the 
hands of the devil. 

Besides the extraordinary drama of the 
holy year, the tarce of the holy week is 
perforined here, nearly the same as it is 
in Kome; but they want the splendid 
theatre of St. Peter’s, arid the inimitable 
acting of his Holiness, the Pope. 
Thursday, at eleven of our time, but about 
the sixteenth hour of the Italians, they 
have a regular burial of Christ, performed 
with wax figures and painted scenes. The 
altar is converted into a stage, and the 
whole is performed much as it would be 
done at a theatre. This takes place in all 
the churches ; but it is considered bestat 
the royal chapel. After the entombmedt, 
the King washes the feet of twelve poor 
men, and the Queen twelve poor womed; 
and then their Majesties wait upon them 
at table, in the same way as the Pope 
does at the Vatican. A friend offered to 
take me ; but I declined, because | 
not offend him by a want of compliance 
with the various genuflexions to the altars 
and images. J contented myself with & 
little-go in my owa neighbourhood. My 
friends the monks of St. Pasquale are the 
men for my money! They are most lust 
rious fellows, and they do it all with 
taste and dexterity that is quite enchal- 
ing. By a little contrivance and invet- 
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tion, they made ani immense deal of this 
small space, and you saw them winding 
roind in their procession to the tomb, 
h a circuitous path above the altar, 
which path was hidden (that is, the ladders 
and steps of which it was composed) from 
the eye by well-painted pasteboard clonds, 
much as they would do it at Sadler’s 
Wells. When the body was deposited in 
the tomb, the superior came down into 
the centre of the church, and washed the 
feet of his brethren; and, giving each of 
them a hug, he dismissed them, and the 
ceremonies of the day were at an end. 
There was certainly nothiog like humility 
jn the way iu which this was done. He is 
a good fat haugity looking fellow, and 
the exertion of going on his knees, laden 
as he was with robes, made him ‘* sudare 
com’ un porco,’’ that is, ‘* sweat like a 
pig.” This is an expression very common 
in an Italian’s mouth, even with ladies ; 
but it does not sound very well in Eng- 
lish.* At the moment the body was laid 
in the tomb, all the bells throughout the 
town ceased ringing; coaches were or- 
dered to quit the streets ; ull was still as 
death, until the hour of the resurrection, 
which they make (I do not know how they 
calculate) to be 11 o’clock on Saturday. 
During this time, the people parade the 
streets in black ; and, as it is every good 
Catholic’s duty to visit seven churches 
and kneel down before seven painted se- 
pulebres, the streets are pretty full, and 
the Toledo becomes a fashionable parade. 
At 11 o’clock on Saturday they perform 
the resurrection. The church is prev 
ously darkened, and a curtain drawn be- 
fore the altar. The priests and the choir 
chaunt the litanies of the saints until all 
is got ready ; when, at the sound of a 
little bell, the curtain suddenly drops, and 
& pasteboard figure is seen rising from the 
tomb. At this moment the cannon from 
the castle are fired, and guns of every de- 
scription, with squibs, crackers, and all 
soris of fire-works, are let off, which 
joining with the most vociferous bells 
they can put in action, make a noise that 
would almost wake the dead. This re- 
surrection is differently performed, accord- 
ing to the different taste of the monks or 
Priests that regulate it. At St. Ferdinando, 
aor fashionable church,) a wax 
only was displayed, plaeed upon the 
altar, Here the height of the entertain- 
meat consisted in suddenly turning dark- 








® The superior embraced his brethren 
With a very ill grace, and looked, through 
the whole business, only as if he wished it 
to be over; very unlike the Pope, who 
might, if he had a better face, be engaged 
at Drury Lane, or Covent Garden, or any 
oltier theatre in Europe, so weil does he 
act bis part. 
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ness into light. ‘They had contrived to 
have thick curtains at every window, 
which shut them up completely, so that 
when I entered the door | stumbled over 
the feet of the kneeling congregation. 
In an instant all were drawn, and a blaze of 
sun-light let in that seemed almost super 
natural; the choir, at the same moment, 
in from notes of grief to notes of 
oy. 
I am willing--no one more willing--to 
lend myself to any thing that makes an 
impression on the imagination, and am 

realy at all times to wander irto the 

regions of poetry and romance; but in 

matters of devotion I cannot. Away with 

these things! I cannot tolerate the scene- 

shifter and machinist in the house of prayer, 

nor acting puppets on the altar of God. 

The four bare walls of a Scotch Presby- 

terian meeting-honse inspire in my mind 

more devotion than all the splendour of. 
St. Peter’s. Tie peasant in the moun-~ 
tains thanking God for his humble meal 

is, to me, a more interesting sight than 

the Italian contadino kissing the way- 

side cross, or bowing down to the image 

of the Virgin, though the cross be of gold, 

and the Virgin covered with jewels. These 

images of the Virgin, by the way, in full 

dress, are very funny things. I saw one of 

them carried in procession, the other day, 

at the Vomero. She had a hooped petti- 

coat of white satin, flounced and furbe- 

loed in the fashion of Queen Anne; a 

good handsome wig of flaxen hair, falling 

in loose curls over her shoulders. Chains 

of gold and pearls hung in profusion round 

her neck; and her head was ornamented 

with a brilliant and splendidly decorated 

crown. There is a fashion for Virgin 

Marys, as well as for every thing else; 

and the costume of Queen Anne is quite 

the rage for Naples and its neighbourhood. 

All the most popular and favourite Virgins 

are dressed in this style. 

I had a bit of a brush, the other day, 
with the little wafer-god, which is so 
constantly paraded through the streets of 
Naples that one cannot help crossing its 
path. The little bell which announces it 
is a sign for me to get up in some porch 
till it -has passed, because, though I never 
choose to pull off my hat to it, yet I 
never intentionally put myself in the way 
of insulting it. Unluckily, in this case, I 
came suddenly upor it, just as it returned 
to the church, and all the peuple were 
kneeling round the church-door. They 
called out to me to go on my knees, or at 
least to pull off my hat; and it was some 
seconds before I coull see any street to 
get out of the way. When it was over, 


an ill-looking fellow came up to me, and 
told me, in very good Italian, that a simi- 
lar insult would, in the better ages of the 
Church, have cost me my life. I took no 
notice, but went on my way. 





On the evening of Holy Thursday, 
when the churches were darkened, and 
the holy sepulchres only lighted up, I 
went my rounds, not like the Neapolitans, 
who make it a religious duty, (the King 
and Royal Family go on foot, as well as 
the rest of the people,). but merely as a 
matter of curiosity and observation. In 
St. Ferdinando, I do not know why, be- 
sides the sepulchre there was a representa- 
tion, very well coutrived, of Jesus Christ 
driving the buyers.and sellers out of the 
temple. The figures were painted on 
board, and cut out so that some were 
advanced before the others, and parties 
were made coming down a grand flight of 
steps, at the top of which you saw into 
the temple, which the recess over the 
altar enabled them to show to a great 
depth ; and, by a judicious contrivance of 
the light, the whole was made very ef- 
fective. The subject puzzled the people, 
and, though a trifling thing, seems to im- 
ply their ignorance of the Scriptures. A 
decently dressed man asked me to explain 
it to him, which I did, and [ had immedi- 
ately an audience round me. I did not 
know before that I had got so much 
Italian. The darkness prevented the ti- 
midity which often interferes with my 
attempts at talking, and my foreiga 
accent and expressions gave an interest to 
the thing. 1 gave them a complete his- 
tory of the whole scene, 

I believe I told you with what zest the 
people return to meat-eating after the 
long fast of Lent. If the still, tranquil, 
philosophic Romans displayed so much 
joy at their liberty regained, how much 
more the Neapolitans! The markets 
are crowded with people on the Saturday, 
preparing for the morrow’s feast. Sides 
of beef and veal, borne on men’s shoul- 
ders, push you from your path, and you 
are greased all over without remorse or 
apology. The days of fat are come! This 
is the answer for every thing. Every 
article of fat and flesh is gilded, illumi- 
nated, and covered with flowers. Eating 
or providing beef is, for some days, the 
whole business of life with people of all 
conditions ; and the meat itself seems to 
have a greasy consciousness that its lost 
dignity is restored, and, in the midst of 
the noise and confusion that reigns, makes 
its voice heard, crying out ‘‘ Come, eat 
me!” There are festas on Easter Mon- 
day and Tuesday in the neighbourhood of 
Naples, to. which the people go like our 
Greenwich fairs. Not to run down the 
hill, not to dance, not to see shows; no, 
merely to sit on the grass, and eat things 
which have been forbidden for forty days. 
Whether, if left alone, these assemblies 
would terminate in more riot and con- 
fusion than attend the English fairs, it 
is inipossible to say, because order is 
kept by the strong arm of power. Parties 
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of armed police parade the ground, and 
thread the crowd so completely that 

are never out of sight. Something of re. 
ligion, too, is made to mix up with this 
celebration of the resurrection: of our 
Saviour. A church stands open in the 
centre of the village, and the people, og 
their arrival, go and bow down before 
the altar. © Priests, too, are seen mingling 
with the people, and joining in the festj. 
vities of the day. 

ON THE PROFESTANT WORSHIP IN ITALY, 


Translation of a Letter to the Editors of Les Ar- 
chives du Christianisme. 

GENTLEMEN.—The interesting notices 
which you have published in your journal, 
relative to the Protestant worship at 
Rome,* bas suggested to me the idea of 
communicating to you certain particulars 
which I had, collected during the 
winter, concerning the celebration of the 
same in the other parts of Italy. 

Three cities of Austrian Italy have places 
of worsbip, Trieste, Venice, and Be 
I was surprised that there was not one at 
deilun, where the Protestants are suffi- 
ciently numerous and opulent to bear the 
expense, and where its establishment 
would, in all probability, be granted, if it 
were solicited. j 

Trieste, as a free port, enjoys many 
prerogatives. Religious Liberty is here 
ample, and the Protestauts have the right 
to use bells, which is not the case in other 
parts of Austria. On occasion of the 
third jubilee of the Reformation, the 
Directors of the German Lutheran Church, 
invited theim people by a circular, to put 
it in their power to obtain new ones, 
which was proposed to be done by volun- 
tary contribution, and it was wished that 
they should be rung for the first time on 
that feast day. This wish was realized, 
and the three bells were each marked with 
an inscription indicating the memorable 
epoch, when they became the property of 
tbe public. There are in the church, 
two fine elevated monuments, one to the 
memory of an elder, the other, to that of 
a lady. The pastor, Mr. Medicus, ap- 
peared to be loved and honoured by the 
members of the flock. The jabillee of 
the Reformation was also celebrated in 
the Italian reformed church. A discourse, 
intended to recall the events which thea 
took place, was preached in Italian, by 
the pastor, Mr. Stuppani. I[ heard him 
preach one communion Sabbath, and 
more than forty communiants approached 
the Holy Zalile. His sermon contained 
a clear and animated exposition of the 
truths of revelation. His congregation 
were, for the most part, from the canton 
of Grisons. 





* See Congregational Magazine, New 
Series, Vol. i. p. 553. 4 
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As early as the thirteenth century there 
were German merchants resident at 
Venice ; they dwelt in a vast building 
called the German House, which the govern- 
ment had caused to be built for them. 
They kept up constant intercourse with 
their own country, and these regular com- 
munications, giving them a knowledge of 
all that was passing there, led them to 
adopt early the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion. Seckendorf,* relates, that Luther 
received, in the year 1528, the news of 
their separation from the church of Rome. 
Phe Protestants of Vincenza, Trevisu, Bologne, 
Mantua, and Ferrara, joined themselves to 
them, to form a little union; but Pro- 
testantism has vanished from all the other 
cities, and it is only at Venice that traces 
of it yet remain. The German colony 
having, during the time of the republic, 
énjoyed: the constant protection of the 
governinent, was never molested respect- 
ing its religious arrangements ; still it has a 
small and very neat church. Since 
Venice bas been re-united to Austria, it 
has been exacted of them, that in confor- 
mity to the laws in force in the hereditary 
states, the principal entry to the church 
should be shut, and that no entrance 
should be had but by a side-door. The 
interior is adorned with an excellent por- 
trait of Luther, which is attributed to 
Titian. The Jubilee of the Reformation 
was also kept at Venices and ‘which de- 
serves notice, there was a medal struck on 
that occasion, the only one, perhaps, that 
was ever struck jn Italy on the similar 
occasion of such an anniversary. On the 
one side is read this inscription, ‘ The 
Christian Protestant Church at Venice 
using the Confession of Augsburgh’-- 
(Eglise Chretienne Evangélique de la Confession 
d’Augsbourg, a Venise.) On the reverse, 
‘Centenary Jubilee of the Reformation, 
Ist Nov. 1817.’--Fete Seculaire de la Refor- 
mation, ler Novembre, 1817. Mr. Frederic 
Rinck is pastor at Venice. 

“At Bologne, in the St(§es of the church, 
there is no Protestant worship, but as it 
happens that English travellers sometimes 
die there, there has been provided a con- 
venient cemetery in the vicinity of the 
grand and magnificent one belonging to 
the French. I there observed the tombs 
of not a few painters, removed far from 
Eee spentry, their families, and their 


At, Naples, the English minister has 
Converted one of his own apartments into 
chapel; there is, nevertheless, no chap- 
lain attached to. the legation; but clerical 
travellers discharge the duties of worship. 
It would be very desirable that some mode 
Were adopted to fix a Protestant minister 
at Naples; the number of English, German, 


. See his History of the Reformation, 
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and Swiss, who follow that profession, is 
considerable, so that making no account 
of edification, which is, however, = 
important, the rites of marriage 
baptism are often retarded, till there pass 
through the city a pastor, which is not 
without inconvenience. ° 

In the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, liberty 
of conscience and worship is under no 
kind of restraint. There is worship ve 
frequently at the house of the Englis' 
minister at Florence; and at Leghorn, 
worship is celebrated in four languages; 
two houses of prayer, belong to the Pro- 
testants; in the one they preach in English 
and French, in the other in German and 
Italian. Two cemeteries also belong to 
them; in one of which are some very old 
tomb-stones. The Society for the Con- 
version of the Jews has two agents at 
Leghorn, Dr. George Clarke, and Mr. 
Charles Neat. They are highly respectable 
men. The latter has been appointed, a 
short time ago, to the pastoral office, 
which had become vacant.* I met, at 
Leghorn, with a worthy minister of the 
Gospel, belonging to one of the churches 
in the south of France. 

Observing that there were many English 
vessels in the port, he visited, on the 
Saturday, the different Captains, and 
invited them, with their crews, to attend 
on Sabbath, at a meeting for religious 
worship, which he proposed to hold on 
board of one of the vessels, the captain 
of which had kindly consented to allow 
the use of it for that purpose. The assembly 
convened on deck, and my friend, after 
having read the English Liturgy, declared 
to his small auditory, with force and sim- 
plicity, the good news of salvation. 

We have been assured, that when the 
demand was. made to his Majesty, the 
King of Sardinia, for the first time, to 
allow Protestant worship at Genes, he 
answered, that he'was too good a Christian 
to give such.a toleration. Yet, a Prus- 
sian Prince having died at Genes, without 
the funeral ceremonies being.:: performed 
in a proper manner, because there was 
no minister present, Prussia has insisted 
that the Protestants may be permitted to 
have achapel. There has been one since 
the 25th of Jan. 1824. A young minister 
from the Canton of Berne, who appears 
to be filled with excellent sentiments, has 
been French pastor since that time, and - 
an English clergyman preaches every 
Lord’s day for the benefit of his country- 
men 


A minister from the neighbourhood of 
Pegnerol, in the valleys of Piedmont, 


* Since the death of Mr. Neat’s prede- 
cessor,who preached in English and French, 
the French worship, has been interrupted ; 
measures are probably in operation to renew 
it. Mr. Neat preaches only in English, 

3D 
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comes fo ¢ to Turin, and wor- 
ships in h in the ehapel of the 
English minister. The Protestants of 


part of Swiss origin. Before the revolu- 
tion, they were obliged to present them- 
selves annually before the king, who con- 
firmed, for one year, the permission to 
reside in his States. This custom has 
been abolished. 

I add nothing, Gentlemen, to these 
purely statistical details. My sole aim 
baying been, to show that of the Reforma- 
tion has not had the same happy influence 
beyond the Alps as it had in the other 
countries ; it is, nevertheless, represented 
in most parts of the great cities of Italy, 
by some of those who profess its doctrines. 
May they all feel, that an important task 
is imposed upon them, and that they can 
only make their religion respected, by 
showing its efficacy on themselves, and 
proving that it was not in vain that our 
forefathers claimed for themselves and 
their descendants, the right to read the 
Scriptures. . 
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from the sufferers to whom appropriate 
sums had been voted; but not, as yet, 
the more ample details which they expect, 
and which will enable them to make a 
further report of facts. No abate- 
ment of the persecution, nor any dis 
sition to a tolerant and healing spirit, has 
yet shown itself. A number of families, 
who valued the ministry of one of the 
banished pastors, have signified their wish 
to expatriate themselves with him, to some 
part of the earth where they can obtain 
an asylum and a livelihood. It has been 
oe ney to form a settlement at New 
leans, a place of large population and 
commercial importance, w! the num- 
ber of persons using the French lan 
is very great, and w the fullest Hberty 
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of conseience is enjoyed. The balance 
remaining on hand, or a considerable 
portion of it, may be most usefully em. 
a in aiding the execution of this 
design. 

I take the liberty of submitting that any 
further sums which Christian sympathy may 
have intended for those excellent and conscis 
entious sufferers, may be applied in another 
way, but eminently in conformity with 
the principle of evangelical benevolence, 
This is, to aid in the erection of an hum. 
ble dwelling for one of the most laborious 
and useful ministers in France, Monsieur 
Corany Nee, of Lerné, in the Depart. 
ment of the Aisne. The district of this 
gentleman’s pastoral labours is — 
miles in length, and, on an average, 
10 miles wide. Over this extent of coun- 
try this valuable man is labouring, to the 
consumption of his health ; while his stated 
abode is in a very poor hovel, quite inade. 
quate to the common wants of his family. 
His usefulness has been very remarkable. 
Within the last four or five years, 300 
souls have been brought, under his mi- 
nistry, to give evidence of genuine conver- 
sion to God in Christ; of whom about 
100 had been Roman Catholics. This 
scattered and poor, but affectionate and 
zealous people have shown their warm- 
hearted devotedness in’every way. Many 
among them deprive themselves of some of 
the barest necessaries of life, in order to 
support their Schools, Bible Associations, 
Tract and Missionary Societies auxiliary 
to those at Paris, and to promote the 
efficacy of the Gospel in their own vici- 
nity. They have erected several places of 
worship in their district, in addition to the 
former ones. One of the Swiss exiles, 
now at Paris, who has received no do- 
nation from our collections, has gene- 
rously taken one of M. Colany Née’s 
children to board, clothe, and educate. 
Our respected brother, the-Rev. H. P. 
Buroper, has kindly undertaken to carry 
on the subscription, and the Messrs. Han- 
KEY allow the sums to be deposited at 
their Banking House. 
London, June #3, 1826. 


RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS IN THE PRENCR 
LANGUAGE, BY THE RBY. CASAR MA: 
LAN, OF GENEVA. 


The Committee of the Religious Tract 
Society have, for several years past, de- 
voted a considerable sum annually to the 
printing and distribution of French Tracts; 
and they would gladly apply a much 
larger amount to this desirable object, 
than they have hitherto done, did they 
possess the necessary funds. 

It has appeared particularly desirable to 
many friends of the Society, that a 
increased circulation of religious tracts in 
the Frénch language should take place-op 
the Continent. While the diffusion of 
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found, in our own country, to present the 
most attractive, and perhaps the least 
offensive, mode of instruction, the occa- 
sional visits of our countrymen, (more 
lly to France, Piedmont, and Switzer- 

land,) sitice the return of peace, have en- 
them to ascertain, from personal 
observation, that there exists @ general 
desire for religious instruction, on the 
of a considerable population now re- 
turning, after the severest chastisements, 
to their ancient occupations and domestic 


— 
tracts which have been written of 
late years by the Rev. Cesar MALan, of 
Geneva, appear peculiarly adapted to 
Continental distribution, conveying, as 
do, correct and orthodox principles, 
inthe most interesting form ; und breath- 
ing throughout. that catholic and affec- 
tionate spirit which has contributed so 
much to render them universally accept- 
able and useful. 

During the past year nine tracts by Mr. 
Malan have been printed and stereotyped 
at Paris, at the expense of the Religious 
Tract Society ; and about 20,000 have 
been gratuitously circulated. 

The Committee have also had much 
pleasure in promoting the circulation of 
af interesting work by Mr. Malan, en- 
titled “‘ Le Veritable Ami des Enfans,’’ 
which has also been translated and pub- 
lished by them, under the title of ‘* Sto- 
fies from Switzerland.” In the cireula- 
tion of these various works, and the 
assistance rendered to the Paris Religious 
Tract Society, the sum of three hundred 
pounds has been expended during the past 


"hovered friends who highly value the 
writings of Mr. Malan, feel desirous of 
raising further sums, to be applied by the 
Religious Tract Society in printing and 
stereotyping Mr. Malan’s future publica- 
tions, for circulation on the Continent. 
Mr. Malan has several manuscripts already 
» Which will be forwarded to 
is, as soon as funds are obtained to 
ps Bars expenses of their publication 
and circulation. 

The Committee therefore respectfully 
appeal to the friends of religion for aid 
in this important work. Hitherto the 

ittee have been compelled to refuse 
assistance to several applications which 
been made to them’; but they hope 
will not be the case in rae t must 

evident to every one who ses a 

of thie moral und spiritual state 

of the Continent, that all religious efforts’ 
Must, at present, be gratuitous. They 
Would, therefore, close this appeal in the’ 
words of a highly respected French mi- 
> Who applied for a stpply of 


“Tn this conntry it is now’ te season 






_ trath in this particular form has been “diate - 


of sowing, and not of réedping---of 
buting, and not of collecting ; the 
of the harvest will come, and thén 
French will do for Spain and Italy, ata 
other nations, what England now does for 
us and the world.”-=** Let a8 work while 
it is day, for the night cometh when id 
man can work.” 


PROTESTANT SOCIETY FOR -THE PRO- 
TECTION OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


The following were the Resolutions 
proposed and adopted at the mééting :— 

1. That the Meeting continue to adhere 
to the fundamental principle of this Society, 
consisting of members of the Established 
Church, and of sevefal hundred congrega- 
tions of Protestant Dissentets ; that it it 
the right and duty of every man to wor: 
ship God aceordirig to his conscience ; 
and that every attempt, by temporal or 
spiritual authority, by bounty or éxclusion, 
by rewards or punishments; by praise oF 
contumely, to violate that right, is a ty- 
I ption of power, which free- 
dom, truth, and piety disclaim, and which 
the wise and good, of all denominations, 
disapprove and condémn. 

2. That while the Meeting learn with 
satisfaction that the existence and efforts 
of the Society have certainly produced 
great advantages, yet they perceive with 
regret that unjust demands of Ec¢lesias- 
tical Dues, improper attempts to assess 
places of religious worship to Rates for 
the Poor, incorrect requirements of Tarn- 

ike Tolls, unlawful réfnsals to read the 

urial Service over the dead, riotous in- 
terruptions of public worship, and many 
acts of clerical, midgisterial, atid offici 
oppression, démonstrate a continued ne~ 
cessity for this Society, and recommend i€ 
to hearty and renewed support. 

3. That while this Meeting approve’ of 
the postponement by the Committee of 
any application to the Legislature for the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acté 
during the present short Session of Par- 
lament, and amid the financial distresses 
of the country ; yet they trust neither the 
Committee, nor any other friends to rev 
ligious freedom among the members’ of 
the: Established Church or Protestant’ Dis- 
senters, will ever forget the existencé of 
those Statutes, nor neglect any fit: oppor- 
tunities for strenuons, extended, ant per- 
severing attempts, to obtain the abroga- 
tion of laws, dishonourable to’ a fréé and 
enlightened people—debasing the sacra- 
ment < ay SS and’ ineffi- 
cient for its protection—an‘ i oe i ory to” 
@ vast and increasing body of onowrable, 
loyal, patriotic, independent men. 

4. That while this' meeting would‘ allay’ 
the excessive anxiety maniféstedl as to’ the 
Registration of Births dnd Baptiviiiy’ 
athong’ Protestant’ Disseriters, sitice their 
present Registrations’ aré' useful and con- 
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venient, yet they much approve the ap- 
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Rev. J. Fletcher, M. A., W. B. Collyer 


plication of the Committee to his Majesty’s D.D., G. Collison, F. A. Cox, D.D., 
R, 


Government for the establishment of a 
blic and authorised, though optional, 
egistration of Births, which, including 

Methodists and Dissenters of all denomi- 
nations, would obviate many existing 
evils, and place them, in a matter obvi- 
ously important, in a situation equal with 
the members of the Established Church ; 
and they direct the Committee not to 
relax in their exertions till they obtain 
from Government and the Parliament 
much-needed and just relief. 

5. That this Meeting applaud the co- 
operation of the Committee in the noble 
and benevolent attempt, by prudent and 

sive means, to terminate the ex- 
istence of Slavery in the British colonies ; 
commend the assistance afforded to the 
rsecuted in the Isle of Man, their 
terference in behalf of the Dissenters 

and Methodists in Canada, precluded from 
the rights which Catholics, Episcopalians, 
and Presbyterians enjoy, and their efforts 
to obtain redress from the claims of the 
clergy to read only part of the service of 
the Church at their discretion, and to 
refuse it entirely to those who are unbap- 
tized; and enjoin the Committee to per- 
severe in all those efforts which, by di- 
minishing the vexatious irritations of 
misapplied authority, will really promote 
truth and charity, and extend freedom, 
comfort, and Chirstian brotherhood among 
all mankind. 

6. That as the continuance and progress 
of religious liberty in. the British isles, 
and the removal of existing wrongs, and 
attainment of relief and right, may mainly 
depend on the future representatives of the 
people in the Commons’ House of Parlia- 
ment, this Meeting feel it due to their 
forefathers, who struggled and died in the 
cause of freedom—-to themselves, who de- 
sire its triumphs--and to posterity, who 
shall be blest by its success, to entreat the 
Ministers and members of their Society 
and all friends to liberal principles through- 
out the empire at the approaching general 
election, not to compromise those princi- 
ples, and avowedly to bestow their influ- 
ence and their votes, only on candidates of 
congenial spirit, who approve a general 

Zucation, the circulation of the Scriptures, 

and the repeal of the Test and Corpora- 

tion Acts, and who will promote univer- 
sal improvement, liberty, and peace. 

7. That the Committee, composed of 
equal numbers of Ministers and laymen, 
are well entitled to continued confidence 
and esteem, for their active, but judicious 
zealous, but prudent attention to the nu- 
merous and important affairs that have re- 
quired their exertions, and, that the fol- 
lowing Gentlemen, with the Treasurer and 
Secretaries, be requested to act as the 





Committee for the ensuing year. 


T. Russell, A.M., A. Fletcher, A M., 

Hill, A.M., T. Jackson, W. Newman, 
D.D., W. F. Platt, J. Lewis, J. Styles, 
D. D., M. Wilks, D. Allan, W. Bateman, 
J. B. Brown, Esq. L. L. D., J. Emerson, 
J. Esdaile, T. Hayter, T. Wilson, J. Pritt, 
W. Townsend, M. Wood, M. P., T. Wont. 
ner, T. Walker, and J. Young, Esqrs, 


8 That the Meeting again present 
their thanks to Robert Steven, Esq., their 
excellent Treasurer, and express their wish 
for the happy continuance of a life long 
and honourably devoted to useful and be- 
nevolent designs. 

9. That to the Secretaries, Thomas 
Pellatt, Esq., and John Wilks, Esq., the 
meeting renew, with increasing cordiality, 
their often-reiterated acknowledgments 
for the disinterested, persevering, and in- 
telligent efforts they have made to defend 
the defenceless—to resist oppression~and 
to maintain the great and good cause 
which the Society is formed to promote, 


10, That this meeting greet with glad- 
ness the favour conferred on them by the 
spontaneous presence of their former 
Chairman, the Right Hon. Lord Dacre, 
on this occasion, and cordially renew their 
former expression of gratitude for his ha- 
bitua] support of the great cause they are 
met to protect, and of. their confidence 
that he will live and die the friend and ad- 
vocate of Civil and Religious Liberty 
throughout the world. 

1l, That this meeting rejoice in an 
opportunity publicly to express the pro- 
found and grateful respect to their noble 
Chairman, the Right Hon. Marquis Luns- 
downe, which has been inspired by his 
private character and public worth—and 
assure him that his dedication of high 
talents to the welfare of his country--to 
the maintenance of freedom—and to 8 
general amelioration of the destinies of 
man, has obtained for him admiration and 
love—confidence, renown, and unpurchase- 
able praise. 


At this meeting no collection was made, 
but donations are needed, and may be 
transmitted by post to the Treasurer, Ro- 
bert Steven, Esq. Upper Thames Street; 
or to either of the Secretaries, T. Pellatt, 
Esq. Ironmongers’ Hall, or J. Wilks, Esq 
Finsbury-square; to the latter of whom 
applications should be addressed. From 
each congregation ip England, the annual 
contribution expected is two pounds, 
from each in Wales one pound. Country 
ministers or their friends will always be 
received with pleasure by the Committee, 
at their meetings, at Batson’s 
house, Cornhill, at half-past six in the 
evening precisely, on the last Monday in 
every month, 
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1926. 
YALEDICTORY ADDRESS TO THE REV. 
ROBERT HALL, M.A., ON HIS REMOVAL 

TO BRISTOL. 

We are happy to insert the following 
testimonial of respect to the Rev. Robert 
lall on his leaving Leicester ; which was 
drawn up, we are informed, by an Inde- 
pendent minister, and which, we are re- 
quested to say, would have been signed 

a much greater number of ministers in 
that part of the country, had opportunity 
allowed. Appended to the letter, which 
has appeared in several county papers, 
we.have received Mr, Hall’s reply, which 
we also insert for the gratification of our 


readers. 

The Rev. Robert Hall, A.M., having 
accepted an invitation to succeed the late 
Rev. Dr. Ryland, of Bristol, he preached 
his farewell sermon to his late church and 

ation at Leicester, on Sunday even- 
ing, March 26th, to a crowded congrega- 
tion of persons of the first respectability ; 
and on the Tuesday following preached 
before his brethren in the ministry, at 
Arasby, near Leicester, when he delivered 
& most impressive discourse from John 
xv. 27.; on which occasion the Indepen- 
dent and Baptist ministers presented him 
with the following address, signed by those 
ministers present at the meeting : 

* Dear Sir—On the occasion of your re- 
moval from a situation which, for so many 
years, has afforded us opportunities of 
access to your friendship, and of advan- 
tage from your instructions, we are de- 
sirous of conveying to you the sentiments 
and feelings of our high respect and warm 
affection, and of offering for your accept- 
ance the expression of our fervent wishes 
for your health, your comfort and happi- 
ness, and your usefulness. In the enjoy- 
ment of our invaluable liberties, we are 
too much accustomed to the cultivation of 
mental independence to allow us the use 
of language inconsistent with our convic- 
tions of truth ; and we should not presume 
tw offer to you this address, if we were 
not fully satisfied that, in presenting it, 
we are maintaining our integrity inviolate. 
‘Render honour to whom honour is due,’ 
is @ Christian precept, and we fulfil its 
obligation, in part, in the united tribute 
which we present of our homage to yo ir 
genits and talents, and our veneration for 
your virtues. In this fulfilment of our 
duty, it is gratifying to us that -we cannot 
be snbjecting ourselves to any suspicion of 
insincerity or flattery, the wise and good 
of every denomination being united in 
conceding the eminence of your reputa- 
tion, and conferring upon your name the 
Most “honourable distinctions. Of the 
perversion of the faculties which distin- 

h man from the creatures around 

» and the injuries which eloquence, 
from wisdom and goodness, has in- 

h upon mankind, the proofs are but 


too numerous and calamitous in the his- 
tory of the species. Our own times have 
exhibited examples of the most brilliant 
genius employed in the service of corrup- 
tion. As committed to your trust, these 
high endowments are, by their alliance 
with piety, and sanctified by their relation 
to the noblest and highest ends to which 
divine gifts themselves can be subservient. 
Of the manner in which the principles 
and practice of evangelical religion have 
been illustrated and enforced by your mi- 
nistry, our recollections supply us with 
the most grateful testimonies. Nor can 
we omit to record that, as often as we 
have been in danger of being seduced into 
the admiration of popular, but artificial, 
declaimers, reference to the character and 
examples of your eloquence--chaste, sim- 
ple, and majestic--has preserved us from 
the influence ef applauded, but unnatural 
and unedifying, models. Our high re- 
spect, however, is tendered to you on 
other accounts besides the deference which 
is due from us, in acknowledging of ta- 
lents known to all and appreciated by all. 
The kindness which you have ever mani- 
fested towards us, and the courtesy with 
which we have been uniformly received 
and treated by you, are included in our 
motives for addressing you. We recol- 
lect, with pleasure, the freedom you kindly 
permitted us, and gratefully express our 
sense of obligation for your friendly and 
affectionate attentions. 

‘¢ This address is not presented exclu- 
sively by ministers of the denomination to 
which your name attaches so much ho. 
nour; and this circumstance, we hope, 
will render it not less acceptable. With 
one class of professing Christians, rather 
than with another, the convictions of indi- 
viduals will reasonably induce them to 
unite. If the integrity of your principles 
has given you external connections with 
a particular denomination of Christians, 
we have not now to learn that your affec- 
tions have the most ample range, that your 
spirit is liberal and catholic, and that the 
prevalence of candour and forbearance 
among Christians, and the union of all 
Christ’s disciples, are the objects of your 
devout aspirations and most cherished re- 
gards. ; 

** We regret your departure from our 
neighbourhood, and we cannot but be 
sensible of the privations which we shall 
have to deplore in your removal. This, 
we acknowledge, is a selfish feeling. We, 
however, are not willing that it should be 
suppressed. But we should be repreben- 
sible if we did not advert to circum- 
stances connected with your removal, and 
permit them to temper our personal 
feelings in relation to it. You are not 
necessitated by incapacity to retire, from 
active scenes and useful labours, into soli- 
tude, You are not removed from us by, 
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that visitation which, in respect to all 
temporal connections, is final to man. 
Nor is your removal from us a separation 
which precludes our hope of again seeing 
you occasionally amongst us. We unite 
in thankful acknowledgments to the Giver 
and Preserver of life, that his mercies are 
still attending you; that yon enjoy so 
much health, and so much competency 
for the duties of your office; and that 
your departure from the station to which, 
for so long a time, you have been an or- 
nament, is only fer the purpose of enter- 
ing into new Christian relations of greater 
importance and of larger promise. You 
are not unacquainted with the numerous 
practical evils which afflict our churches, 
by which the cause of truth is obstructed, 
and their prosperity checked and blighted, 
and which, but in too many instances, 
issue in the separation of ministers from 
charges long occupied by them. We re- 
fer to them for the purpose of expressing 
our hope, that you will enjoy a happy 
exemption from their influence; that no 
root of bitterness will spring up to trouble 
you ; but that your miad will be permitted 
to repose in undisturbed tranquillity, and 
that you will behold the peace and har- 
mony of the Society over which you are 
called to preside. May your ministra- 
tions be duly appreciated and improved, 
and be productive of great and lasting 
benefits. In all your relations may you 
be honoured and happy; and for these, 
and all other objects of our desires and 
prayers for you, the effusions of di- 
vine grace, and the blessing of God, be 
richly imparted to you. 
(Signed) J. Robertson, Creaton. 
J. Mack, Clipstone. 
J. James, Arnsby. 
d. Clarke, Guilsborough. 
D. Griffiths, Long Buckly. 
E. Chater, Kibworth. 
T. Miller, Gretton. 
T. Williams, Lutterworth, 
T. Mitchell, Leicester. 
J. Brooks, Oadby. 
R. Breeze, West Haddon. 
J Harris, Churchover. 
B. Evans, Blaby. 
W. Gray, Northampton. 
B. Hobson, Welford. 
J. Craps, Bosworth. 
G. Hunter, Weystone. 
J. Jones, Monks-Kerby. 
W. Ayre, Ullesthrop. 
J. K. Hall, Kettering. 
Ff. Franklin, Coventry. 
T. Wake, Kislingbury. 
** April 10, 1826. 
**To the authors of the Address pre- 
sented to me at Arnsby, through the hands 
of the Rev. John Mack, of Clipstone :— 
*« My Dear and Honoured Brethren—I 
sincerely thank you for the very flattering 
testimony of your esteem contained in an 
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Address recently presented to me. 
impossible for me to be insensible m.. 
honour conferred upon me by this warm 
and cordial expression of your regard, of 
the sincerity of which your character 
affords the surest pledge ; while I must be 
allowed to add, that it would have given 
me still more satisfaction, had it been 
couched in terms more proportioned to 
my qualifications and pretensions. Next 
to the approbation of the Searcher of 
hearts, the esteem of the wise and good is 
the richest reward a mortal can enjoy; 
and, though conscious of not meriting thd 
distinction you have conferred upon me, 
it will operate on me, I trust, as a stimu- 
lus prompting me to endeavour to render 
myself less undeserving of it. That you, 
my dear and honoured brethren, may long 
be continued in your present spheres of 
usefulness, and enjoy the sublime grati- 
fication and reward of turning many to 
righteousness, is the sincere prayer of, 
‘* Dear Brethren, 
‘* Your obliged and affectionate Friend, 
and humble Servant, 
** Roper? Hatt.” 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

The Council having published the fol- 
lowing statement, we are anxious to give 
it increased publicity. In looking over the 
list of Proprietors, we regret to observe 
that but very few Dissenters in the country 
have patronized this most desirable un- 
dertaking. We entreat their attention to the 
business. Thestyle and elevation of the pro- 
posed university-buildings will be worth 
the spirit of the age in which it is projec 

** They will commence the building as 
soon as deposits shall have been paid upon 
a capital of £150,000. comprising 1,500 
shares, of £100. each; and, as the con- 
tracts and working plans cannot be ready 
before the month of August, they are con- 
fident that such capital will be secured be- 
fore that time, on the present situation of 
the Institution being made known. 

‘* The state of the Subscription is as 
follows :-- Deposits of £25. have been 
actually paid at the banker’s upon 1,062 
shares ; in addition to which 263 shares 
have been subscribed for, upon which the 
deposits are secure, and in course of pay- 
ment; thus making upwards of 1,320 
shares already subscribed. 

** The expense of the entire building, 
as designed by Mr. Wilkins, is estimated 
at £87,000. ; but as it may probably be 
expedient to- proceed gradually towards 
its completion, a portion, sufficient for the 
first purposes of the Institution, may be 
finished for £30,000.; or the centre, 
with a part of each wing, forming at once 
a perfect and symmetrical building, for 
£50,000.; and the Council will proceed 
on either of these plans, as the state of 


the funds will admit. With this, the 


payment for the land, the founding of & 
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and Museum, and other inciden- 
expenses, the first cost of opening the 
Foveaty can scarcely be estimated ‘at 
less than from £80,000. to £100,000. 
Thus 150 additional subscriptions, ob- 
tained before the month of August, will 
enable the Council to effect all that, in the 
first instance, they propose. 
«* The Council anxiously anticipate the 
when they will have to consider, 
not the means, but only the manner, of 
accomplishing this important undertaking ; 
therefore confidently call for further 
tance from the many who are inte- 
rested in the success of the Lnstitution ; 
from those who think the system of col- 
legiate education open to improvement ; 
from: those who are excluded from it by 
their religious sentiments, or by limited 
income; from the great mass of official, 
commercial, and professional residents in 
this town ; from those who wish to endow 
their sons with legal, medical, or other 
science ; in short, from all, of every class, 
who, for themselves or others, have ap- 
preciated the value, or lamented the want, 
of liberal instruction. 
‘¢ By order of the Council, 
“¢ THomas Coates, Clerk. 
“ University Chambers, 7, Furnival’s Inn, 
** June 22d, 1826.” 

* Subscriptions for shares of £100. (on 
which a deposit of £25. per cent. is pay- 
able) are received at the University Cham- 
bers, 7, Furnival’s Inn ; at Messrs. Smith, 
Payne, and Smith’s, 1, George Street, 
Mansion House ; and at Messrs. Coutts 
and Co.’s, Strand. 

RECENT DEATHS. 

We have to notice, with painful regret, 
the death of the Rev. Jos. Brown JEP 
FERSON, of Attercliffe near Sheffield, which 
took place on the 26th of May, at the 
early age of twenty-three. He was the 
eldest son of the late Rev. Joseph Jeffer- 
son, of Thirsk, Basingstoke, and had stu- 
died at Homerton College with distin- 
guished reputation. Only in the June of 
1825, he had been ordained; but for seven 
months was permitted to engage in his 
pastoral duties. Seldom has a minister 
been settled under more favourable aus- 
pices; and his loss is most deeply re- 
gretted by his affectionate congregation, 
as well as by all his relatives and friends. 
We understand that he has left a consi- 
derable number of very interesting manu- 
acripts; and that his uncle, the Rev. John 

itridge, of Manchester, has engaged to 
select and arrange them for a separate 
publication. 

Died at his house in George’s Square, 
Edinburgh, on the 31st of May, Charles 
Stuart, M.D. of Dunearn. The death of 
this highly respectable individual ‘is enti- 

to notice in this work on various 
accounts. Connected both by birth and 
marriage with some of the first families in 
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Scotland, he considered it a still higher 
honour to be a follower of Christ, and a 
conscientious Dissenter from the ecclesi- 
astical establishment of his country. The 
father of Dr. Stuart was Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, and would much rather his 
son had chosen a civil than an ecclesiastical 
profession. He was, however, educated at 
the University of Edinburgh, for the Mini- 
stry of the Church of Scotland. After 
completing his studies there, he went to 
London, and passed some time on his own 
foundation at the Mile End, now Homer- 
ton College, then under the tutorship of 
De. Walker. He was licensed to preach 
by the Presbytery of ‘London; and, if we 
mistake not, was the last person on whom 
that body conferred authority. By his 
intimate friend, the late Lady Glenorchy, 
he was, soon after he had received license, 
appointed to the parish of Crammond, in 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh. This situa- 
tion he did not retain more than two or 
three years. Whether his connexion with 
the Dissenting Academy, or his own in- 
vestigation led to his entertaining doubts, 
in regard to the lawfulness of civil esta- 
blishments of Christianity, we are unable 
to say ; but we believe those doubts existed 
before he entered the church of Scotland. 
As he had great difficulty in baptising the 
children of the parishioners, not from 
scruples on the subject of infant baptism : 
but on account of the ignorance and un- 
godliness of the parents. He never, we 
believe, presided at the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper in the parish. After 
struggling for some time with circum- 
stances uncongenial to his sentiments and 
feelings, he finally sent in his resignation 
to the Presbytery, who after allowing it to 
lie on the table for some months, and ap- 
pointing several of their number to con- 
verse with him, at last accepted his resig- 
nation with regret. 

Dr. Stuart on leaving the Establishment, 
united himself with a small Independent 
Church in Edinburgh, in connexion with 
Mr. Dale, of Glasgow. To this society 
he ministered for a considerable time, and 
through his popularity as a preacher, 
greatly increased its number. In conse- 
quence of changing his sentiments on 
infant baptism, he left this society and 
joined the Baptist Church, of which the 
late Archibald Maclean was then one of 
the pastors. Having studied medicine, he 
now applied diligently to that profession, 
and rose to considerable eminence in it, 
He was repeatedly President and Vice- 
President of the Royal College of Physi. 
cians in Edinburgh, and numbered among 
his friends some of the most eminent men 
in that profession. Disputes of various 
kinds in the Baptist Church led to his 
expulsion from it in a most unwarrantable 
manner; in consequence of which the 
greater part of the future religious life of 








this respectable man was spent without 
any defined connexion with a religious 
society. He had his peculiarities, but 
these were in a great measure lost in the 
’ substantial excellencies of the Christian 
character. ‘ 

Few men perhaps have enjoyed so large 
a circle of enlightened Christian society as 
Dr. Stuart. Possessed of a good fortune, 
a well cultivated mind, most benevolent 
dispositions, and very polished manners, 
his acquaintance was courted by many ; and 
if his opinions were often disputed, few 
were disposed to question the sincerity 
with which they were held, or to treat 
disrespectfully even the warmth with which 
they were occasionally maintained. He was 
little known as an author himself, though 
his mental and literary resources . were 
vast, and many writers were indebted to 
him for suggesting subjects, or improving 
their works by his remarks, He has left 
one of the most valuable theological libraries 
in Great Britain possessed by a private 
individual, which we would venture to 
express a hope may not be dispersed, as 
we know not how such a library could be 
again collected. 

Dr. Stuart was first married to the eldest 
daughter of Dr. John Erskine, of Edin- 
burgh, by whom he had twosons and four 
daughters, all of whom, except the eldest 
daughter, survive him. His second wife, 
who died some time ago, was Miss Par- 
lane, daughter of a respectable physician, 
by whom he had no family. The health 
of Dr. Stuart was declining for several 
years before his death ; but we have been 
furnished with no particulars of his last 
illness. We think he was in his 75th year. 

On Sabbath morning, June 18th, died 
the Rev. D. S. Davigs, pastor of the 
Welsh Independent church, Guildford 
Street, Southwark, London. He had been 
confined to his room ever since Novem- 
ber last ; during which time he had many 
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delightful foretastes of the glory for which 
he was preparing; and several interesting 
conversations with ministers, and others 
who visited him during his illness. on the 
importance of an experimental enjoyment 
of those fundamental principles of the 
Gospel which had been the subject of his 
ministry. Sometimes he appeared anxious 
to depart, and to be with Christ, whom 
he loved, and whom he had served in the 
ministry of the Gospel. He frequently 
asked his medical attendant, with great 
composure of mind, when he thought he 
should be dismissed. On one occasion he 
said, ‘* Had I all the world in my possession, 
I would give it up to see the secrets of eternity 
this night.””, He was sensible to the last, 
and was frequently engaged in prayer and 
delightful communion with his Lord. 
About five minutes before his departure, 
to those around his bed he said, with a 
heavenly smile, ‘* I shall go home now!” 
and at four o’clock, on the morning of 
the Sabbath, his happy spirit ascended 
to the bosom of his Redeemer and God. 
** Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright, for the end of that man is peuce.” 
On Monday, the 25th, his remains were 
removed first to the chapel, where for 
fifteen years he had preached the word 
faithfully and with success, and where, in 
the assembly of a numerous and deeply- 
affected audience, a religious service was 
performed in Welsh. Rev. Mr. Lewis, 
of Fredustan, read the seventh chapter of 
Job, and prayed; and the Rev. G. Grif- 
fiths, of Lampeter, preached from Phil. 
iii. 20, 21. Afterwards the procession 
moved to Bunhill Fields, where the pre- 
cious remains of this ‘¢ holy man of God” 
were deposited, in the presence of a large 
concourse of mourners and_ spectators, 
who were suitably addressed at the grave 
by the Rev. John Humphreys, late Prin- 
cipal at the Mill Hill Grammar School. 
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ComMUNICcATIONS have been received during the past month from the Rev. A. Wells, 


I. Cobbin, James Turner, W. Chaplin, Dr. J. P. Smith, Joseph Morison, John Thorn- 
ton, Dr. Raffles, J. Arundel, and W. Orme. 

Atso from Unus Segentiorum -- Alguno -- Eins--Q), 

We are compelled to decline inserting the communication of Dr. W. Brown, entitled 
*« the Scottish Missionary Society vindieated from the Charge of Ingratitude,” &c., a8 
most of our southern readers wish that profitless controversy to close. As we have pub- 
lished the Rev. H. Grey’s letter in the present number, the Doctor's vindicstion of that 
gentleman is unnecessary, and we think the other part of his communication not suffi- 
ciently important to justify the continuance of the discussion which has already ex- 
ceeded our ordinary bounds, i 

The Review of Dr. Henderson’s Biblical Travels in Russia is unavoidably postponed 
to our next number, when we shall also conclude our account of Mr. Ellis’s work. 
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